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Apotr TAnpier 





CONDUCTOR, LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


AGENCY 
Positions 

BABCOCK, 

HALL, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Concert and Scho Secured 
MKS 
CARNEGIE New York 


Teles olumbus 


2634 ¢ 


} 
phone 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 

BARITONI 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING 
Oratorv Concert and Church 
cialty. Musical Director Church of the Atonement 
N.Y Author, “Art of Singing.” Address, Fellows 
Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y Phone 64 
Circle 


ALL BRANCHES 


Repertoire a pe 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
8 Teaching and Public 
ormance 
te of Applied Music 
York City 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
Aeolian Hall, 33 

Bryant 


SINGING 
West 4and St. 
New York 


Phone, 7498 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 

OLORKATURA SOPRANO 
Musicales, Five 
PrEACHER, 


Oratorio, Languages 


Alsen VOCAL 
137th Street. 


Concerta, 


top West New York 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
Recitals 


Pierce 


Lessons 
Boston 


Concerts 
Bidg., 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studia Carnegie Hall 


Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


Mail Address: 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
New York 


Studio, 2128 Broadway, 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER SINGING 
Tel 


OF 


$26 Carnegie Hall 1450 Circle 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


OPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
W. ooth St 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


igi W. oth 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mwue. Anna E. Ziecrea, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Me. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 147 Circle. 


Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 


For particulars apply, Cagneci2g Hatt Srtupio0. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SFELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1445 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 9967 Tremont 


Phone, 








Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 

Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn 48 Lefferts Place 


phy 
M usic 


School, 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


2e6 West s7th St., New York 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majestic, 7ad St., at Central Park West, 


2118 Columbus. New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Modern Symphony Orchestra 
Russian Choral Society, ete. 
ire and Co for Opera and Concert 
LECTURE RECITALS 
riith St Phone 8564 Cathedral 
New York 


Conductor 
(Conductor 


ce Cult ach 


147 West 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
New York 


Concert BARITONE AND 


11s East 3d Street, 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIS1 


Studi Carnegie Ha New York, 





HERBERT 
VIO! 
1 


DITTLER, 
INIST INSTRUCTION 
wed New Y 
Phone: Morningside 8200 


oth St., ork 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 

West 1 
"Phone, 8101 


SCHOO! 
sth 


Riverside 


street 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall 


122 Carnegie 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall, Studios 3-4, New Yor 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE ART OF 


62 East Thirty-fourth 


SINGING 
Street, New 


Hill 


York. 


Telephone: 4879 Murray 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Church, New York. 
INSTRUCTION. 
New 


Ass't Organist, Trinity 
RECITALS AND 


Address Trinity Church, York. 





GALIN - Paris- CHEVE SCHOOL 
SIGHT SINGING—EAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 
New Location, Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students’ classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J. Bedford, 


OF 


220 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3:°7 Gramercy. New York City. 


Will 








Miss Susan S 
" 7 Expert 
Oo fF -¢ E, Coaching. 
sree mrt . Diction in all 
VOCAL STUDIOS - janguages. 


57 W. g8th St. Tel. 2450 Plaza 


Mrs, Henry Smock 


Positive 
Breath Con- B 
trol, Perfect 
Placing. 

The Coronet, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, New 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rTEACHER 


OF SINGING 


egie Hall lel. 1350 Circle 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Le 


New 


xington Avenue, 


York City 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


29 Carnegie Hall Tel. 2822 Circle 


rhe Science and Art of Singing 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
PENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St 


FREDERICK E-, 


PEACHER OF 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
No, 143 West gad St., 


New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall, 


Studios 832-3, New York City, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Developed—Style, Opera 
52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President, National Ass'n Teachers of 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals 
1ont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


Singing 


130 Claren 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Management: Loudon Charlton. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production, 


Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Broadway, 
address, 11 


1425 


Mail 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House, 142 sroadway, 


Phone, 


N Y 


Bryant 9086 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. s6th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus 
Send tac, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 97th St. 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 59th St. 


Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
Studio, 


BACHELLER, 
AND REPERTOIRE. 
220 Madison Ave., New York 
*hone, Murray Hill 427 
Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison 


Residence: 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, HerMann G. FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, ( 

Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 

Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West 


oncerts 


57th St. 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 

education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 


OF THE 


and 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE,  Puxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIoLiNnist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York, 
*Phone, Harlem 3427 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 
mond St.) 


1821 Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Summer Address: HUNTING INN, 
East Hampton, Long Island. 


DICTION, REPERTOIRE, 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, ETC., TO 

















July 13, 1916. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





iame /—REVE 


Soprano 
School of Bel Canto OPERA SCHOOL 


Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
All inquiries, Summer Residence: Manhattan 
Court, College Point, N. Y. Telephone connection. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox 3784. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


M ABEL Ki NG CONTRALTO 











Concert ital Oratorio 
Address: 333 pa St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MAUDE!DE VOE “screano* 

i! : SOPRANO 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 
Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Il. 


LEVY: 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
N. State St., - - + Chicago, Il. 








sO=ZMz 





1353 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Pniladeliphia 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - . New York 


<BUTLER == 


PUPILS a 
612 Fine Artes Building, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 Gee Edward ha Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM 930.00" Bonne 


Send for _ information 
and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher of Sin ing 
Specialist of “Voce postata’”’ (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 

concert, oratorio. ee 4 
177 West 88th St, N.Y. Tel., 




















7127 Riverside. 





Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . - . ° 














Chicago 





HAGGERTY-SNELL (etet iiusic 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


gp: TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 w. 42na St., N.Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING ~ 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassui 7, PSs 
CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WHT LARD puns 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE x: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 





























SHUMSKY-MARIO, = Tenor 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian, 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. Aaoseved 


by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Brogi 
Falco, Ete. Studio: Metropolitan Opera 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 


some 





LOUISE 


» MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audubon 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA Ss Ss Oo 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave., Chicago, Ill 


JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 


eu DAWLEY 


SOPRANO— Pupil a WAadion. 
1716 Waverley Place, . Louis, Mo, 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 






































For Information 
Address - - 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





John J. McClellan 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAB 


t LaFor rge Murphy 


ATIC SOPRANOS 








<0>Z 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 


600 Filth Avenue a New York 





Coamste tenet 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Sion ay ame 4042 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


“FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St.. N. Y¥. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY wisic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
T_MUELLER, Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS" 
All departments of music, elocution, pub 








=o 
wOZm 








lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, WA 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER [ieietion 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Bonels VALERI cr 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 

















ANDREA SARTO serio | 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
s000 Broadway, New York City 
hone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Pode. le Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Ball, Chicago. 














porIs BARNETT 
CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupil of CODOWSKY 
For ts and terms of i address care of Musical Courier 





Knabe Piano Used 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave. ., Columbus, Ohio. 








Management: 





SERG 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Summer Course begins June 1. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccommns 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St, Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
aad and Walame sian Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vortce Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann 
229 West tooth St., N Phone, Academy 1374 


mu? DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. ¥ 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., 


a % 














Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago 

















TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight” (waltz song) 
Dany Marte Antoinette Snegeee. 66th and G7th Sts. New York 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. 2740 Columbus 


HRISTINE CHUTZ 





ONTRALTO 





ONCERTS, ORATORIO 
Professional Address: 605 W. 137th Street, New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th St, cout 
Composerof “JOHN O'DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Etc 


Phone Morn’ ‘gside 67 674 


SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 

MOLLY 

BYERLY 











Prope 


Chicago, Ill. 


WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK 


POLLOGE 


OPERATIC TENOR 
E scluswve Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
4o2 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 
Murray Hill 7058-2890, 


Telephones: 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
, PY 2S West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 

















FOR SALE 


The “Whitney” Stradi- The wonderful violon- 
varius Violin. A won cello known as “The 
derful example of beat Giese Strad."" This in 
period, dated 171" strument was played 
Formerly owned by by the late Fritz Gies« 
Montgomery Sears, of with the Boston Sym- 
Boston, purchased phony and other Or- 
from him by the late chestras, and was his 
Wm. C. Whitney. solo instrument up to 

Price, $12,000.00 the time of his death 


Many Other Rare Instruments 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


(279 Fifth Avenue,{New York 
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July 13, 1916. 








MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


ial Summ Chanee. Ties 15 to Sept. 1 
606 Warn 116th St., it. New York. Phone Morningside 7357 


« SOKOLSKY -F REID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ongamst 
rs Available for Recitals, Musicales, Ete. 
Hi Metropolitan Opere House Bldg. Stadio 67, Meodays smd Thersdays 





f MARGOLIS sim 


VERA KAIGHN 


Firet Presbyterian Church 
joa eaves, 524N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








t Contralto 


i 

t CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 

A Address 605 West t1ath Street, New York. 
Telephone: Morningside 1391. 


BEULAH BEACH 


Concert and Oratorio 


Briggs M Musical Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill. 








“sien ill 


MAY MUKLE ~" ae 


MRS. sROOICA CoLegat 
San Francisco, Cal. 











_y mager: 
641 Post Stre 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


oncert 
Come ot Fifth Avenue Pree 

(LIMITED NUMBER O} ‘Porn ACCEPTED 
New 





23 West 42n4 Street 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 2222: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©S2smoZ!33!" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Herrison 2266 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND a 
48 West 90th Street, w York 
Telephone. Ri Riverside s28 


} REUTER 


PIANIST 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Kroeger School of Music, 














Director, 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Music al Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 








Studio: 1511 Dodge Street 





WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 


‘RICHARDSON: 


Management: Rasstet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
E _ hone, Edgewater 2070 


E BURTON tes) 


R Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER !=tee 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume."’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


wm CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of He. Com pleas srt His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


‘Dolejsi ! Neff 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 

















MAZEOCAT 





MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Management, The Wolfscha Musical 
Berean, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
Personal address, a emo A | pee. Sith St., N.Y. 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
a Grand ra Co., 1916-373 Chicago Grand 
pera Co., Stettin Munici ea House (Ger- 
<9 Plauen Municipal ouse (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — ascrr AL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bidg., San Francisco 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





= MURPH 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert comngement opel te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 2c" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basse 


165 West 83rd Street, — York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 





Recitals Oratorio Opera 


Summer Address: 1 Central Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





School of Music 


N BESSION in St. Petersbu: 
a begi Oct. ad. Until Sept. bt: 5 
for ‘particule =~] address, A. K. Virgil, S67 
ork 


Ave., New Y 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its es 


@ Its contianed use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its eaea dl tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











DELWAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPARTST 
301 K. P. Block, Moines, Ia. 


HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 








Fisk Agency, Chicago 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


tand Coach 
Address “- E. Tist St., N. ¥. City Phone 823jLencx 


RR Centraite 














Oratorio : Concert: Reetta Cea 
hone: Ravenswood 2318 649 La teelde ‘Tees, een 
Irection HARRIET MARTIN SHOW 64 E. Van Buren Sirest, C' 


HERBERT MILLER Barton 











MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


earn! CONCANNON 


ANIST 
. E. Bannister, per The, Orville, 
ity, Mo. 


SABA DOAK = 


Concert and Oratorio 
Addcom ALMA VOEDISCH, = or 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITON 
624 So. Michigan Avenue —:: ~y 
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STRANGE MANAGERIAL 
METHODS REVEALED 
IN LAWSUIT 





Singer Who Parted Foolishly With Her Money Sues 
Operatic Impresario—A System Laid Bare Which 
Should Serve as a Warning 





“Helen Louise Davis vs. Milan Opera Company, Clementi 
de Macchi, managing director, an action for the recovery 
of $500, money advanced, and Same vs. Same for $500 for 
damages for nonfulfilment of contract,’ came to trial be- 
fore Judge Snitkin in the Fifth District Municipal Court, 
New York, June 30, 1916. Judgment was given to the 
plaintiff for the full amount, with interest and costs in 
each action. 

Miss Davis’ story was brought out only in part in the 
trial, but her counsel, H. B. Davis, in a later interview, 
gave out some very interesting particulars. 

It was related that Miss Davis for a number of years 
was a member of the Savage English Grand Opera Com- 
She supplemented this with a two years’ course of 
study in Europe. Upon her return here she was anxious 
to secure an engagement. Approached by De Macchi, who 
represented himself as the managing director of the Milan 
Grand Opera and an operatic coach of wide experience 
and influence through his connections, which included the 
Odierne Company and the Mancini Company, Miss Davis 
submitted herself to a series of trial lessons, five in all, at 
a cost of $25. ‘These, she was told, proved her competence 
to star in grand opera roles, but in order to launch her 
before the public it would be necessary to do some adver- 
tising, traveling and other incidental work at an estimated 
cost of $500. The following is a copy of the contract: 


Miran Opera Company, INc., 
31-35 East Fourtn Street, 
New York, 


pany. 


September 7, 1915. 
Milan Opera Company, Inc., 
No. 31-35 East Fourth Street, 
New York City. 

GenTLEMEN—-Referring to our conversation concerning the engage- 
ment of my professional services, my understanding of our agree- 
ment is as follows: 

You engage my services or will cause my services to be engaged 
as singer for concert, oratorio, or opera performances to take place 

(Continued on page 25) 


An Interview With Dippel 





Scene: On Broadway. 

Andreas Dippel approaches. 

“How do you do, Mr. Dippel?” 

“How do you do?” 

“How about the rumor to the effect that you are going 
to have an opera company next season?” 

Dippel smiles. “Oh, I don’t know yet.” 
“Is it true?” 
“May be. I don’t know. I guess not. Good-bye.” 
Another smile and Dippel disappeared into the Hotel 


Knickerbocker. 





Fort Worth to Have Auditorium 





The city of Fort Worth in Texas is contemplating the 
building of an auditorium, and agitation is going on in 
many circles to realize the project quickly and efficiently. 
It is understood that the site has been selected for the 
edifice, and the building plans now are being drawn. The 
possession of such a musical center would be of great 
advantage to Fort Worth in winning a front place among 
the Western cities, which are progressing musically and 
are doing such big things at the present time in the tonal 


art. 





No Opera at the Manhattan Next Season 





The Musica Courter is in a position to state that, 
whatever operatic companies may appear in New York 
during the season 1916-17, none of them will be able to 
perform at the famous Hammerstein theatre, the Man- 
hattan Opera House, as the entire season’s time is al- 
ready booked for other organizations. Only the largest 
attractions will be presented there. The Ballet Russe, 
with Nijinski at its head, will open its second American 


season there with a three weeks’ engagement, beginning 
late in October. Another attraction will be a most 
elaborate revival of “Ben Hur.” The complete absence 
of opera from the Manhattan, where Rabinoff’s Boston 
Grand Opera Company played a two weeks’ season last 
year, will be due, however, merely to the other arrange- 
ments already made by the management and is in no way 
connected with the famous Hammerstein-Metropolitan 
contract. 





THE ELLIS OPERA SEASON 


List of Dates and Places Contemplated for Tour During 
October and November 





The tour of the Ellis Opera Company, presenting “Car- 
men” and “Trovatore,” has been arranged as follows: 
October 16, Toledo, Ohio; October 18 and 19, Milwaukee; 
October 20 and 21, St. Paul; October 23 and 24, Omaha; 
October 25 and 26, Kansas City; October 27 and 28, Fort 
Worth; October 30 and 31, Tulsa, Okla.; November 1 and 
2, St. Louis; November 3 and 4, Cincinnati. 

The principals in “Carmen” are Geraldine Farrar, Helen 
Stanley, Lucien Muratore and Clarence Whitehill; in 
“Trovatore,” Emmy Destinn, Louise Homer, Morgan 
Kingston, A baritone for the part of the Conte di Luna 
has not yet been engaged. Cleofonte Campanini will be 
musical and artistic director of the company. 





LEONCAVALLO’S “QUEEN OF ROSES” 
ON THE FILMS 





Commonplace Music and Stupid Libretto Mark Work 
of Italian Composer 





Last Thursday evening, at the Candler Theatre, a film 
version of Leoncavallo’s “La Reginetta delle Rose” was 
presented. The films themselves were poor in quality, 
though not so poor as the actors who played them. The 
story is stupid to the point of inanity. Selections from 
Leoncavallo’s score were played by an orchestra of about 
thirty. It is commonplace, uninspired operetta music of 
very ordinary class. One did not wonder that Andreas 
Dippel, who owns the American rights to the work, never 
has ventured to produce it here. The critic of the Sun, 
by the way, is not correct in referring to the “Queen of 
Roses” as “Leoncavallo’s only comic opera.” There is 
another one, “La Candidata,” even worse than this. 





“ANDRE CHENIER” FOR NEW YORK 





Boston-National Grand Opera Company to Produce 
Under Composer’s Baton 





Though plans for the 1¢16-17 season of the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company are not yet completed, it 
is known that a New York engagement is contemplated 
for the second week of November, during which eight 
different works will be presented in as many consecutive 
performances. The principal event of the week will be 
an elaborate production of “Andre Chenier,” an opera 
which, though twenty years old, is practically unknown in 
America. It is expected that Umberto Giordano, the com- 
poser of “Andre Chenier,” will visit New York to direct 


the rehearsals and conduct the opening performance. 





Julien Blitz Leaves Houston 





Houston, Tex., July 7, 1916. 

Julius Blitz, conductor of the Houston (Tex.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has left that city for Subiaco, Ark., 
where, it is reported, he will enter a monastery for a 
period of two years’ study and development of his reper- 
toire, after which he intends to do exclusively concert 
work as a cellist. Mr. Blitz is a player of unusual talent 
and mastery, and a conductor of skill and fine musical 
taste. 

In Houston, as director of the symphony orchestra, di- 
rector of the Treble Clef Club, leader of the Rice Orches- 
tra, and in numerous other lines of musical endeavor and 
advancement, “his influence has been beneficient and his 
going occasions much sincere regret,” says a newspaper 
comment. 

Paul Berge will succeed Mr. Blitz in the leadership of 
the symphony orchestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOW FACES 
DOUBLE SYMPHONIC DRIVE 


Alfred Hertz Re-engaged as Head of the San Francisco 
Orchestra and Nikolai Sokoloff to Direct Rival 
People’s Philharmonic—Musical War On— 
Capital Plenty for Both Organizations 





San Francisco, Cal., July 2, 19016 
The symphony situation in San Francisco has taken on 
the long expected phase, with the return of Alfred Hertz 
and Mrs. Hertz from their vacation, to San Francisco. 
Immediately upon his coming back to the city, Mr. Hertz 
had an interview, possibly a series of interviews, with 
the man at the head of the governing board of the San 
Francisco Musical Association, which is back of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in all ways, financially 
and musically, 
Interested prominently in the proceedings of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, as president of the asso 
ciation, is William Sproule, president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, which controls some thousands of miles 
of railway—one of the “live wire” men of the Pacific 
Coast, whose word is as good as his bond, and whose enter 
prise, and financial and executive ability are beyond ques 
tion. In the conferences that have taken place over the 
symphony matters during the last ten days or so, Mr 
Sproule is known to have taken part. Another man who 
has interested himself vigorously in the affairs of the 
Symphony Orchestra is John Rothschild, who was the 


secretary of the Musical Association from the beginning 
Philharmonic Plans 


governors, as the 


All the 
board is now constituted, have been conferring 
The 


severed 


members of the board of 
at least, 
ex-members 
their 


to some ex- 


all who are in the city and vicinity. 


of the association (those who have con 


nection with the association) are lined up, 
tent, with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, which is 
backed financially by Mrs Jack others, 
and it is rumored that while the San Francisco Symphony 


Casserly and 
Orchestra canvass for $60,000 per annum as a guarantee 
fund per annum, for a period of five years, has been in 
progress, Mrs. Casserly and her associates have given 
assurances of solid backing for the 
which organization Nikolai Sokoloff 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned, Frank W. Healy, man 
(Continued on page 28.) 


Philharmonics, of 


is the conductor 


Boston Opera’s Texas Plans 


Dallas, Tex., July 6, 1916 


The Boston-National Grand Opera Company will ap 
pear here on March 15 and 16, following an engagement 
of two nights and matinee in Houston, one performance 
in San Antonio, one in Austin, and is a part of the an- 
nual tour to the Pacific Coast. This itinerary, with the 
exception of San Antonio and Austin, is the same as 
that of last season when the Boston company scored an 
unprecedented artistic and financial success 

The Dallas Grand Opera Committee is now constituted 
as follows: E. L. Flippen, president; Royal A. Ferris, 
treasurer; A. H. Cleaver, secretary; S. D. Hanley, busi 
ness manager; Eli L. Sanger, Elmer L. Scott, Harry T 
Seay, Manning B. Shannon Titche, 
presidents. 

At the next meeting of the committee the directorate 


will be increased from fourteen to twenty-one. 


and Edward vice- 


Guard Off for Europe 





William J. Guard, press representative of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed last Saturday on the 
steamship Rochambeau for Bordeaux, will 
join Giulio Gatti-Casazza in Italy, returning to New York 
in September. 


whence he 





Marthe Chenal for Chicago Opera 


Paris by the Musica 
that Marthe Chenal, the 
be heard in some of her 
Association this coming 


From word received from 
Courter it seems most probable 
well known French mezzo, will 
roles with the Chicago Opera 


season. 
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“WHY NOT PRACTISE 
WHAT YOU PREACH?” 


John C. Freund, During an Address Before the Wiscon- 
sin State Music Teachers’ Association, Abuses His 
Competitors and Assumes a “Holier Than 
Thou” Attitude 





{rom the Pacific Coast Musical Review, June 17, 1916.] 

With an egotism and an effrontery that is decidedly hu- 
morous, John C, Freund insinuates in a recent address 
before the Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ Convention 
that there are music journals in the United States that 
treat their advertisers better than their non-advertisers, 
and Mr. Freund very naively considers such distinction as 
a crime against the musical profession. Let us quote what 
he says: 

The musical press of this country must awaken to the glorious op- 
portunity afforded by the wondrous uplift in music, proven by the 
extraordinary expansion and growth of our musical industries. 

The day has passed when the unscrupulous grafter who dishonors 
the noble profession of “journalism” can continue—unwhipped of 
justice—to prey on the teacher or pander to the vanity of the mu- 
sician or music teacher, whether he attempts it with a little sheet, 
that has not a thousand circulation, or with a more pretentious pub 
lication, padded out with faked news, with paid puffs, made aggress- 
ive by attacks on those who refuse to pay tribute, a publication 


whose every line—from cover to cover—is for sale! 


To-day, the musical paper to succeed must make good. 

It must be clean, be able. It must be honest. 

It must by its enterprise, by its intrinsic worth, gain and hold a 
large circulation, so that it can render a substantial return for the 


support given it 

It must be as free from prejudice against those who do not adver- 
tise in it as it must have the independence, the self-respect that will 
xeep it free from the influence and demands of those who do adver- 
lise in it and so would control its opinions and its criticism. 

The musical press must rise to an appreciation of the value, the 
When it does, 


vast extent and dignity of our national musical life. 
on the 


the profession will not hesitate, I am convinced, to give it 
without compulsion, whole hearted, generous support. 


merits 

Now these are splendid sentiments and well worthy of 
hearty applause which they no doubt received at the time 
of their utterance. This journal is specially qualified to 
comment on them, because it has scrupulously followed 
these principles during the fifteen years of its existence, 
and has secured the “whole hearted, generous support of 
the musical profession upon its merits and without com- 
pulsion.” Besides, the Musical Review is not referred to 
in the above article, for it has more than one thousand sub- 
scribers, and hence does not come within the classification 
of “a little sheet, that has not a thousand circulation,” nor 
does it belong in the class of “a more pretentious pub- 
lication, padded out with faked news, with paid stuff, made 
aggressive by attacks on those who refuse to pay tribute.” 
So we are in the position of a neutral who looks on with 
quiet amusement at these outpourings of wrath on the 
part of a jealous editor who hides his chagrin and envy 
beneath a cloak of pretense. 

The Pacific Coast Musical Review not only follows to 
the letter the principles set forth in John C. Freund's ad- 
dress, but it goes still further. It does help its contem- 
poraries instead of abusing them. It does not hide its re- 
sentment beneath innuendoes and accusations lacking defi- 
nite purpose. When it has a grievance against some one, 
it calls that party by name, and does not, by omitting names, 
injure innocent parties. Mr, Freund, in denouncing cer- 
tain publications without definitely stating which he means, 
injures papers that are published under just and fair prin- 
ciples, but whose readers may become suspicious upon 
perusing Mr. Freund’s broad allusions. Unless a profes- 
sional musician has had actual personal experience, he has 
no means of discovering the policies of a paper. And these 
musicians without such experience are easily influenced by 
evil gossip—unfortunately the average reader believes ad- 
verse criticism more readily than commendatory criticism. 
This is human nature. The Pacific Coast Musical Review 
treats its contemporaries fairly and friendly, assisting them 
as much as possible. We like to see papers like the Pacific 
Coast Musician of Los Angeles, the Music Student of Los 
Angeles, and Music and Musicians of Seattle succeed and 
prosper, and anything we can do for them we shall gladly do. 
If they ever should take advantage of the credulity of the 
profession and abuse the confidence reposed in them, they 
will be found out sooner or later, and the Pac‘fic Coast 
Musical Review could neither injure them by abusing them, 
nor prolong their lives by approving their actions. We 
do not believe in building up our paper by endeavoring to 
destroy and injure the chances of our colleagues and con- 
temporaries. 

But we are in a position to know that John C. Freund 
in his Musical America is not practising what he preaches. 
During the four years of Henry Hadley’s engagement as 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, a 
paid publicity agent was permitted to report the concerts 
over a nom de plume, while the regular authorized corre- 
spondent’s accounts of the concerts were consistently omit- 
ted. Mr. Hadley was then an advertiser in the paper. On 
the other hand, Alfred Hertz, whose success as conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is undisputed 
by any one familiar with the facts and competent to judge, 


has been dealt with unfairly. He is not even criticized 
for any artistic shortcomings, but his personal character as 
well as that of relatives have been unjustly attacked in 
Musical America, and we have the copies here to prove our 
contention. Mr. Hertz is not an advertiser. 

If Mr. Freund wishes it, we are able to publish other 
instances where prominent artists have been asked for ad- 
ditional advertising support, the management not consid- 
ering the current remittances large enough. If Musical 
America is “free from prejudice, the self respect that will 
keep it free from the influence and demands of those who 
do advertise in it and so would control its opinions and 
criticism,” it has a peculiar method of hiding these things 
from the eyes of its paid subscribers, among whom the 
writer counts himself. ALFRED METZGER. 





MUCH MUSIC IN YONKERS 


St. Andrew’s Choir in “Daughter of Jairus”—Com- 
mencement Music—Young With Sunshine 
Society—Birthday Surprise 





Yonkers, N. Y., July 8, 1916. 

Robert E. H. Terry and his choir of fifty singers 
collaborated in a performance of Stainer’s “The Daughter 
of Jairus” Sunday evening, June 25, which was notable in 
its smoothness of performance and choral effectiveness. 
St. Andrew’s P. E. Church held an audience of good size 
to listen to this last musical service of the season, which 
has been marked by many superior services of a similar 
character. Edith Gaudreaux, soprano, George Bagdasarian, 
tenor, and Paul Eichhorn, baritone, sang the solos, the 
soprano also adding Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee, O Lord.” 
These soloists all gave pleasure by their singing. 

The men soloists named above will continue singing 
during the summer, the boy choir also, but the young 
women of the choir will rest until early autumn. 


High School Commencement Music 

The thirty-fourth annual commencement exercises of 
the Yonkers High School, at Phillipsburgh Hall, June 30, 
had on it several musical numbers worth hearing, so well 
were they performed under the direction of George O. 
Bowen, musical director. “La Czarine,” a lively mazurka, 
was perhaps best sung, being within the range of the 
sopranos (not the case with certain other offerings that 
evening), and having the High School orchestra support. 
This orchestra, in which Bessie Riesberg is first violinist 
(she graduated that evening), played Mozart’s overture 
“Die Entfithrung” and the “Coronation March” from “The 
Prophet” with good tone and effect. 

Hazel MacConnell Sings at Seaman Musicale 

Music pupils of Nellie H. Seaman were entertained 
June 23 at the home of Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Mayhew, 
5 Overlook Terrace, Yonkers. Piano solos were played 
by Helen Tarbell, Edna Sutton, Willie Watson, Mrs. May- 
hew and Miss Seaman. These pianists all showed the 
result of good teaching, playing accurately and with ex- 
pression, leading to the paying of many compliments to 
Miss Seaman, Hazel G. MacConnell assisted vocally, sing- 
ing Sans Souci’s “When Song Is Sweet” and Hawley’s 
“Noon and Night.” She is one of the numerous pupils 
of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice. Mrs. J. A. Tarbell and 
Lois Tarbell also sang, contributing their generous share 
to the enjoyment of the musicale. 

Sunshine Society Concert 

John Young, tenor; Edna Patterson, soprano; James 
Gray, cellist; Rachel Sells, pianist; Marjorie and Anita 
Lachmund, pianist and dancer, respectively, were asso- 
ciated in an excellent concert given recently at the 
Warburton Theatre, under the auspices of the Sunshine 
Society, for a summer camp. An audience of fair size 
heard and applauded the varied musical fare. 


Birthday Choir Surprise 

Nepperhan Avenue Baptist Church choir surprised J. 
Adelbert Tarbell at his home on the anniversary of his 
birthday. A brief rehearsal was followed by vocal solos, 
sung by Frank Hyde, and piano solos by Helen Allen. 
Others present on this pleasant occasion were: Mesdames 
J. A. Tarbell, Herbert McCoy, Edward Hull, Misses 
Grace Thorn, Maud Evans, May Gerring and Emily 
Armitage ; Edward Hull, George Mee, John Allen, Harri- 
son E. Wood and Thomas Kettles. 

Hazev G. MAacConne tt. 


, 





New Song by Mrs. Beach 





Mrs. Beach has completed a new song, written for the 
eminent tenor, George Hamlin. The poem is by Dana 
Burnet, the young New York poet whose remarkably 
original work has been attracting attention in the literary 
world. 





“Hugo Wolf's voice had Wagnerian sound, but nis heart 
had the beat of Schumann.”—Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. 
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ON SINGING 


By Frank Fruttchey 





























Singing, to most humans, like religion, is a touchy, deli- 
cate sensitive matter upon which few agree. The author 
of this paper therefore confesses that he approaches this 
matter with the intention of doing his best to respect the 
“hands off” “no trespassing” attitude of those possessed 
with the “divine right” of the “kings and queens and 
spots” of singing, 


There seems, too, a sort of unwritten law which re- 
quires great care on the part of any one daring publicly 
to disagree with the exponents of modern and prearchaic 
methods and systems of vocal culture, 

But as the methods employed in the culture of singing 
“crude appeal” to a still cruder 
regard for 


are mostly based upon a 
state of student mind, memory, duty and a 
truth combined with a wholesome respect for human po- 
tentiality, in general, overcomes any disinclination to 
offend. 

It is not the singer nor the native purpose of singing 
the author would presume to criticise. For that is or it 
should be a normal function of human use of physical 
sound in combination with the forces of human potential- 
ity. It is not his intention, therefore, purposely to offend 
the singer nor the lover of singing. For the facts herein 
recorded are entirely impersonal. They belong to the 
great body of intelligent thinking and working humans. 
And it is to them they are addressed. 

Why is it there is such a stupid lack of distinction be- 
tween mere physical sound and the forces of the human 


organization which enable the individual to produce 
“tone”? 
Why is it we have so many “tenors” who cannot and 


ought not to try to use that portion of physical sound we 
designate as the “tenor” range? 

Why is it we have so few real 

Why is it we have so many baritones singing 
who ought to be singing baritone or bass? 

And the ladies!) Well, we spare them. For there is a 
deep seated conviction that with their wonderfully con- 
stituted force of intuition they would readily and gladly 
respond to more normal conditions. 

And finally, why the terrific chaotic state of perhaps the 
most beautiful mode of expression—viz., singing? 

The only legitimate answer is health—or lack of it. 

To proceed— 

Singing is an attempt to realize vocally a sense of har- 
monics which pervade physical sound—consciously and un- 
consciously exhibited in human use of speech sounds—via 
language idioms, word forms, and other technical forms of 
human use of physical sound. 

Further—singing is an attempt to untangle and to vocal- 
ly release a sense of harmonics which persist in the human 
forces wrapped within intellectual, spiritual and psychical 


“basses” ? 
“tenor” 


powers, 

The whole essence of singing, therefore, 
spiritual and psychical health. 

Unfortunately, howevet, as stated in my previous article, 
“The Break in the Voice’— 

“Under the processes involved in vocal culture—speech 
and singing—muscular and nervous coordination, in most 
individuals, is an accident.” 

“Under the processes involved in vocal culture—speech 
and singing—physical and spiritual, moral and intellectual 
correlation, in most individuals, is an accident.” 

Physically, most humans are decrepit. 

Spiritually, conscious cognition of the finer forces of 
nature ‘and those invested in the human organization will 
Of one thing we may be cer- 

human potentiality has been 


is physical, 


remain an open question. 
tain, however, and that is, 
invaded by a gross emotional unrest which acts as a pro- 
gressive deterrent to health, 

Psychically, and here we are compelled to pause. For 
who can think in terms of pure psychical health, terns that 
are clear of physical disabilities and spiritual disturbances? 
And yet psychical interests are the seeming purpose of 


Nature as found in the operative forces invested within 
the human organization. 


Whys and Wherefores 


Sympathy for the articulative difficulties of our singers 
enables us to excuse much that is unhealthy. We excuse 
them, too, because of the apparent attempt to “put things 
over.” But our singers set a standard. And if this 
standard does not measure to normal states of physical, 
spiritual and psychical health, the singer and the processes 
which produced him must give way to conditions enabling 
others to do so. Emphasis on the term health is a neces- 
sity, for the threefold human organization is the imperious 
judge of singing and singers. 

And what is a singer? We might better ask—what 
should a singer be able to do to give satisfaction? 

Consciously or unconsciously—and mostly unconsciously 
—a singer literally lifts from the ether (the air) the func- 








Advertising Principles 


To my mind there are only three fundamen- 
tal principles in advertising, namely: to be 
honest, be sensible, be persistent. I say be 
honest, because every advertiser should _re- 
member that advertising doesn’t create value, 
it merely tells it. The value has to be in the 
article itself. I say be sensible, because the 
majority of people who read copy are endowed 
with good common sense. I say be persistent, 
because you have to keep everlastingly at it. 
People soon forget and unless we keep per- 
sistently at advertising we had better not be- 
gin at all—Hugh Chalmers. 























tions of the harmonics of ether—which we term physical 
sound. 

Consciously or unconsciously—and mostly unconsciously 
—a singer exhibits the harmonics of his own individuality. 
And in this alone are the invested forces giving what we 
term tonality. 

An intelligent application of these two forces then is 


the true measure of singing and singers. 


Here is the great difference between physical sound and ; 


tonality. Here is the great dividing line between mere 
sound and tonality. Here alone are we to find the great 
line of demarcation between physical sound and forces in- 
vested within the ‘human organization giving tonality. 
Further, the only real determinative: of this distinction is 
physical, spiritual and psychical health. 

The one great reason why we have such an uncertain 
state of singing health is to be found in the failure of the 
traditional concept of human potentiality to distinguish be- 
tween mere physical sound and the forces which provide 
tonality. 

However, the singer must have physical health, for he 
must use physical sound. And the better his health the 
more virile and wholesome is his use of physical sound. 

He must have spiritual health. For he must have a 
point of exquisite selection entirely free from physical dis- 
He must be able to call to mind and action fine 


turbances. 
He must have 


distinctions and elaborate differentiations. 
a free access to his modeling forces, for from these does 
he fashion his physical activities. 

He must have psychical health. For, from the soul of 
man is he to find and operate hise detector, his sensory 
At this point he is to find his real 


apparatus in general. 
and sustains 


determinator, the doerntonten .which gives 


his exquisite selections of idioms necessary to impression 
and expression. 

He must have these matters at his command in order 
to avoid traditional confusion of physical sound with to- 
nality. He must have a free access to physical sound, 
that he may have a free command of intelligence and its 
powers. 

He must have these his command, for 
sooner or later he will realize that a perfectly balanced 
health is absolutely necessary. He must be in command of 
his resources, that he may at no time fall into the amaz- 
ing dangers of rhapsodical emotions common to an igno- 


resources at 


rani use of the forces invested within the human organi- 
zation. 


Health and Knowledge 


The base of health is knowledge. The base of knowl- 
edge And experience and knowledge are 
gained through operative and rights placed by 


nature within the human organization. 


is experience. 
forces 


What was originally intended to be a normal and dis- 
tinct line of cleavage between physical sound and tonality 
has been so wonderfully messed that few humans know 
just where they are at. 

The above is not an impossible standard of vocal health. 
It merely represents what ages of practical and philo 
sophical experience and knowledge have been looking for 
And as such matters are part and parcel of the unwritten 
prophecy and promise of nature’s handiwork, it represents 
health, 
spiritual and psychical. 


that essential threefold health which is physical, 
It is the especial gift of nature 
in the human organization. Why, therefore, should we be 
satisfied with less? 

Before we proceed further let us examine the provisions 
of nature for human use of physical sound by which in- 
terests of impression and rights of expression are trans- 
lated. 

Scientific investigation and analysis of ether (the air) 
for the 


declare it to be a soluble matter evidently express 


purpose of definite location and registration of all physi- 
cal, spiritual and psychical interests. 
It has established the fact that the 
vibration. And vibration is sound. This is 
declaration that sound is only a medium and not a tonality 
It has established the fact that the of human use 


of physical sound is invested within the forces which make 


function of ether is 
an immediate 


“tonic” 


up the human organization. This is an immediate declara- 
tion that matters of tonality are directly concerned in in 
tellectual, spiritual and psychical human iaterests 

It has also established the fact that while physical sound 
and tonality are interdependent they are also separable. 
That is, human use of physical sound may be merely auto- 
to be sus 


But where there is a definite 


experience and knowledge 


matic. 
tained, it is the 
individual which gives the 


purpose 
back of the 
“tonic” or “tone” to human use 
of physical sound, 

The distinction between physical sound 


the line of-demarcation which nature established 


and tonality is, 
therefore, 

-with a supremacy of purpose which is remarkable in ex- 
tent. 

Physical sound is loaded to the brim with operative hat 
monics. 

A higher science 
and psychical interests are not only loaded to the brim, but 
overflow with potential thinking and working possibilities. 
with sign of nature that 
for human progress and better- 


has established the fact that spiritual 


And here we are face to face a de 
is colossal in its scheme 
ment. 

The higher science tabulated 
the thinking and working possibilities in such form that 
they unfailingly perform their function of 
or character building purpose, and by which alone 
and the 


forces of human character-are 


has successfully each of 


“tonic” or 


“tone” 
a definite use of the harmonics of physical sound 
harmonics of the inclusive 
wrought to a definite usable horizon 

Each of nature’s provisions—physical sound and human 


“tonic” forces tangible opportunity to dangle 


vocally before our sensibilities all the potential resources 
In this connection it is 


present 


of physical and spiritual nature. 


not amiss to suggest that the biblical “Great Book” upon 


which our names, 
is nothing more nor less than the ether. As 
a much higher science 
reviewing, 
indi- 


our thoughts and deeds are written, 


this matter 
has been thoroughly covered by 
than that in public use, and is one we are not 


we pass it for what it is worth. It does, however, 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
PLANS ESTABLISHMENT OF A FESTIVAL 


Some of the Leading Choral Organizations to Be Invited to Unite with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in Choral Festival Next April—Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony to Have First Local Hearing 


July 9, 1916. 
The Chicago Orchestral Association plans the establish- 
ment of a festival in which some of the principal choral 
‘organizations of the city will unite with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the development of choral music in 
The officers of the association gave out during 
endeavors of the 


Chicago, UL, 


Chicago 
the week the following regarding the 
new enterprise 

The Choral Festival is to be given in the Auditorium 
Iheatre during the week of Monday, April 23, 1917, as a 
climax to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s coming sea- 
son. The orchestra, whose normal membership is about 
ninety players, will be augmented to 150, and there will be 
1 chorus of over 1,000 singers, composed of the following 
The Apollo Musical and the Chicago Men- 
Harrison M. Wild, conductor; the Musical 
Art Society of Chicago, Herbert E. Hyde, conductor ; 
Choral Society and the Bell Telephone Male 
Chorus, Daniel Protheroe, conductor; the Philharmonic 
Choral Society and a choir of 200 boys from the Oak Park 
High School, O. Gordon Erickson, conductor ; the Swedish 
Choral Club, Edgar Nelson, conductor. 

In addition to these orchestral and choral forces, ten or 
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more soloists will take part. Frederick Stock will conduct 
the festival. He will have the co-operation of the conduc- 
tors of the various choral societies taking part, practically 
all of whom will begin rehearsals about September 1. 

The main purpose of the festival is te produce, for the 
first time in Chicago, Gustav Mahler’s eighth symphony 
(called “the symphony of a thousand performers”). The 
work was brought to its first performances under the lead- 
ership of the composer himself, at Munich, in September, 
1910. Mr. Stock, at the invitation of the composer, was 
present at the two public performances then given, as well 
as at three of the rehearsals. 

Following these, the symphony was performed in prac- 
tically all the European music centers. Mahler died in 
May, 1911. 

Apollo Club’s 1916-17 Program 


Plans for the 1916-17 season of the Apollo Musical Club, 
M. Wild, conductor, have already been an- 
nounced. “Elijah” will be given at the first concert on 
November 6, in Orchestra Hall, with Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
soprano; Hazel Huntley, contralto; Warren Proctor, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, bass, as soloists. On December 20 
and 31 “The Messiah” will be sung, the first time at the 
Auditorium Theatre, and the second at Orchestral Hall, 
the latter to be an afternoon concert. The soloists en- 
gaged are Anita Rio, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Theo Karle, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, basso. A _ part- 
song concert is announced for February 19, 1917, at Or- 
chestra Hall, with Helen Stanley as soloist. 

The usual April concert will be omitted, and the season 
advanced to enable the club to take part in some special 
work, announcement of which will be made later. 


Harrison 


Some Texas Visitors 


Elfieda Littlejohn, supervisor of music in Galveston, 
Tex., and correspondent for the Musicat Courter in that 
locality, paid a visit to this office during the past week. 
Miss Littlejohn was accompanied by her sister and both 
will remain in Chicago until the latter part of August, 
when they will journey eastward and spend a few weeks 
in New York. 

Another visitor at this office was Charles Cameron Bell, 
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ist University, 


DALLAS, TEXAS Residence Oriental Hote! 


of San Antonio. Mr. Bell will go from Chicago to New 
York and Boston. On his way from San Antonio the well 
known tenor sang with great success in St. Louis before 
the Liederkranz Club on Sunday night, July 2. After the 
concert members of the club presented Mr. Bell with a 
beautiful silver stein as a souvenir. On July 4 Mr. Bell 
was heard at a private function in Wilmette, when he 
rendered superbly a well balanced program. It might be 
added that Mr. Bell stated to a representative of the Mu- 
SICAL Courter that among his pupils in San Antonio he had 
several officers of the U. S. Army, among whom Capt. 
W. L. Reed, of the Thirtieth Infantry, of New York, 
studied every day with Mr. Bell during the month of June. 

Arthur Claassen, the well known choral and orchestral 
conductor, passed through Chicago on his way to New York 
last week. Mr. Claassen looked the picture of health and 
will enjoy a well earned vacation in the East after a 
strenuous season in San Antonio, 

The well known baritone, vocal teacher and pedagogue, 
Kirk Towns, called at the MustcaL Courier Chicago offices 
during the week also. Mr. Towns, who is dean of the vocal 
department at the Southern Methodist University of Dal- 
las, has just closed an exceptionally successful season and 
came to Chicago to renew many acquaintances. After 
a stay of ten days Mr. Towns will go to New York to 
remain several weeks, returning to Dallas on September 15. 


Alexander Lehmann Again in Concert Field 


Alexander Lehmann, the violinist and teacher, has re- 
entered the concert field. He played several solos at a 
reception given by the Hadley School of Music, in the 
Lyon & Healy Building, on June 20, when he was enthusi- 
astically received by his former admirers. He also played 
first violin in the Hadley String Quartet at the commence- 
ment exercises given by the Hadley School, on June 20, at 
Central Music Hall, and on July 7 Mr. Lehmann played at 
the Hadley School the cavatina by Bohn and mazourka by 
Wilhelm-Zarzycki, this appearance being made at a piano 
recital given by Roy David Brown, of the faculty. 


Monica Graham and Walter Allen Stults’ Activities 


Walter Allen Stults, the popular basso, will bring to a 
close a most auspicious season on July 24, when he will 
furnish an entire program at the State Normal School 
at Wayne, Neb. However, his teaching activities at the 
Northwestern University will not be discontinued until 
August 1, when he leaves for the Pacific Coast for a 
vacation. Mr. Stults also has several private appearances 
on the coast, therefore his time there will be divided be- 
tween singing and recreation, 

Next season Monica Graham Stults will be associated 
with the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts in 
the Lyon & Healy Building as co-director of the vocal 
department. Her teaching, however, will not interfere 
with her concert appearances, which are now being booked 
by Mrs. Herman Lewis of New York. 


Bush Conservatory Presents Mme. Rive-King 


A piano recital that was both interesting and instructive 
was given by Julie Rive-King, of the Bush Conserva- 
tory faculty, before the normal class last Wednesday 
morning, July 5, at the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall. 
It was interesting in that it was made up entirely of com- 
positions dedicated to Mme. Rive-King, and it was an 
unusual piano lesson to the many students present. Upon 
entering the hall one almost thought he was entering a 
convent, the audience being made up largely of nuns, all 
of whom are conscientious students of the normal class. 
Mme, Rive-King’s program—made up of works by Robert 
Goldbeck, Frederic Brandeis, John Daubly Peake, Wm. 
H. Sherwood, Arthur Foote, Ernest Kroeger, Eugenio 
Pirani, Edward Bredshall, Lilly Wadhams Moline, Carl 
Presley, Albert D. Schmutz and Robert Warner—dis- 
closed to best advantage the pianist’s sound musicianship 
and scholarly art. 

It is interesting to note that Edward Bredshall, 
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Wadhams Moline, Carl Presley, Albert D. Schmutz and 
Robert Warner, whose compositions proved meritorious 
novelties, are all students of the Bush Conservatory. 


Vida Llewellyn’s Summer 


Vida Llewellyn is spending a few weeks in Monticello, 
Ill., and will return to her home in La Grange for one of 
her favorite pastimes—golf. Miss Llewellyn, besides 
being an excellent pianist, is golf enthusiast, and has won 
many matches. She will indulge in this sport until about 
the first of September, when, as usual, her piano work 
will be her favorite pastime. 


Briggs Engages Lecturer 


Ernest Briggs announces that Daniel Bonus, of De- 
catur, Ill, has been engaged for a series of lectures in 
Chicago, on the subject of “Russian Music.” These lec- 
tures will be given as society events, and will be illus- 
trated by vocal and instrumental music to be furnished 
by society leaders. The profits derived from the series 
will be applied to a benefit fund. 


Chicago Musical College News 


Members of the preparatory piano and violin depart- 
ments of the Chicago Musical College gave the program 
at 11 o’clock on Saturday morning, July 8, in the Zieg- 
feld Theatre. 

George Ade Davis, assistant manager of the college, is 
now on his way to Brownsville, Tex., with the First 
Cavalry, Illinois National Guard. Mr. Davis already has 
been promoted to the rank of Sergeant Major. Congratu- 
lations are due him on this recognition of his ability by 
the military authorities. His host of friends in Chicago 
wish him Godspeed. 

John B. Miller, well known tenor in Chicago and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, has 
left for a six week Chautauqua trip through the Middle 
West. Mr. Miller is in charge of the Chicago Operatic 
Company. He looks forward to a very successful season. 

Applications for the fifty free and 150 partial scholar- 
ships given annually by the board of directors of the 
Chicago Musical College are now being received. Pre- 
liminary examinations will take place throughout the 
summer, and the final competition will be held during the 
week beginning September 4. 

Kannard Barradel, member of the vocal department of 
the Chicago Musical College, has taken charge of the 
music for the summer at the Rogers Park Presbyterian 
Church, 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Musical Club, Edoardo Sacerdote, member 
of the vocal department of the Chicago Musical College, 
was unanimously elected an honorary member of this 
organization, 


Marion Green’s Popularity 


A singer who gives much pleasure to his listeners 
wherever he appears is Marion Green, the popular basso 
cantante. This week he was the principal soloist at Or- 
chestra Hall at the Cinema concerts which are being given 
there throughout the summer months. Mr. Green can be 
relied upon to give the best that is in him and his beauti- 
ful basso voice of marvelous quality, power and smooth- 
ness won for him many new admirers on this occasion. 
His programmed numbers—Schubert’s “Serenade” and 
an Irish folksong by Foote—were sung in a manner that 
bespoke splendid style, excellent musicianship and vigor- 
ous and delicate handling of all the rare resources of his 
elegant organ. Marvelous, indeed, was his breath control 
in the Foote selection. Encores were demanded and 
granted after each number. Dorothy Matheis, harpist, as- 
sisted. After her solo, Hahn’s “Beautiful Memories,” she 
gave as an encore a recitation with harp accompaniment. 
May it be suggested, however, that a recitation with harp 
accompaniment is interesting only when exceptionally well 
given. Probably Miss Matheis would have been more 
successful had she chosen a harp selection alone as an 
encore. Since Arthur Dunham has taken over the orches- 
tra at the new Edelweiss Gardens, the orchestra at the 
Cinema concerts is under the direction of Alfred Wathall. 
On this occasion it gave spirited readings of Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” overture and Friedemann’s “Slavic Rhapsody.” 


Progress of Jennette Loudon’s Students 


A program was given by the intermediate and advanced 
students of Jennette Loudon, director of the M. Jennette 
Loudon studios in the Fine Arts Building, Saturday after- 
noon, July 1. Those who participated in the enjoyment 
of the afternoon were Josephine and Elizabeth Pigall, 
Dorothy Wood, Jeannette Cox (Chicago representative 
for the Musica Courter), Margaret Weiland, Jaxine 
Rhodes, Lela Lowe, Eleanor Fisk, Mae Twist and Irma 
Day. 

A special representative of the Musica Courter who 
was present at the recital expressed verbally to Miss 
Loudon his delight at the marked progress made by 
several students who had been heard previously under the 


same auspices. Each student showed the result of care- 
ful training and though several should be considered pro- 
fessional, this department’s rule of not reviewing students’ 
recitals cannot be broken, but words of praise are due each 
performer and congratulations also are in order for the 
Jennette Loudon studios, 


Edward Clarke’s Busy Summer 


Edward Clarke will teach at his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building throughout the months of July and August where 
he has a large class enrolled. Between lessons he will find 
time to appear on a number of the independent chautau- 
quas in the Central States. Mr, Clarke, together with 
Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist, gave the opening num- 
ber of the summer music course at the State Normal at 
Kent, Ohio, Thursday, July 6, 


MacBurney Studios 


The thirteenth program of the summer series given at 
the MacBurney Studios was furnished by Esther Muen- 
stermann, contralto, with John Doane, accompanist. Miss 
Muenstermann’s numbers were selected from Handel, 
Brahms, Hahn, d’Indy, Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, Strauss, 
Ross, La Forge and Carpenter, 


Bush Conservatory Items 


Edward Collins, the well known pianist, has been en- 
gaged for the piano department of the Bush Conserva- 
tory. 

A pupil of Charles W. Clark, Anna Lavinia Beebe, so- 
Saturday afternoon, July 
The list of songs which 


prano, gave a studio recital on 
8, at the Bush Conservatory. 
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Miss Beebe presented were from works of contemporary 
American women such as Mason, Downing, 
Salter, Hill, Beach, Ware, Gaynor, Worrell and Brans- 
combe. 


composers 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer Visits 


Before returning to her home in Pittsburgh after filling 
successfully (as is usual with this soprano) several Chau- 
tauqua engagements in Michigan, Grace Hall Riheldaffer 
spent a few days in Chicago visiting friends. The Chi- 
cago office of the Musica Courter was favored with an 
enjoyable half-hour visit from the distinguished soprano. 
Mrs. Riheldaffer has other Chautauqua engagements in the 
West which bring her through Chicago again in 
August. JEANNETTE Cox. 


will 


Yeatman Griffith Artists’ Activities in California 

Beatrice Hubbel Plummer, soprano and composer, who 
coached this winter in New York with Yeatman Griffith, 
was heard in a most successful recital of her own composi- 
tions before the Ebell Club, Los Angeles, May 24. 

Mme Plummer is on her way to New York to join this 
master’s summer classes for artists and teachers. 

Ida Scott, dramatic soprano, who studied in London with 
Yeatman Griffith, has just completed a series of four con- 
certs comprising French, German Italian and English pro- 
grams assisted by Mrs. Thomas O'Donnell, pianist, at the 
Opal Theatre, Hollister, Cal. Miss Scott is also teaching 
this summer and a seccnd series of recitals have been ar- 
ranged for the coming season. 

Ruth Hayward, another Californian, who has studied 
with Mr. Griffith in London and New York, was one of the 
leading sopranos at the May Festival in San José. 


Concert Tendered National Educational 
Association Visitors at City College 





On Tuesday, July 4, a concert was tendered to the visit- 
ing members of the National Educational Association by 
the Mayor’s Independence Day committee, in co-operation 
with Dr. Frank R. Rix, director of music in the public 
schools of New York. The concert was given at the un- 
usual hour of 11 o’clock in the spacious hall of the College 
of the City of New York. Henry T. Fleck conducted an 
orchestra of sixty players in a spirited performance of 
Wagner's “Die Meistersinger” 
paniments of the soloists. 

After this weighty overture, which seemed like a Gothic 
triumphal arch, the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” which 
Louise MacMahon sang, was a fragile bit of bric-a-brac 
But, of course, as everybody knows, Puccini reaches a 
powerful climax at the end of this area, “One Fine Day,” 
and Louise MacMahon was deservedly applauded for her 
interpretation of the tuneful and popular music. By 
of extra number she let her audience down gently from the 
Olympic heights of Puccini with the suave strains of 
“Suanee River,” with piano accompaniment. Was this in 
tended as a compliment to the musical intelligence of the 
teachers assembled ? 

Albert von Doenhoff followed with a masterly and bril 
liant performance of Liszt's FE. flat concerto for piano, in 


overture and in the accom 


way 


which the beauty of his tone, the clearness and perfection 
of his passage playing, and the vitality of the rhythms 
were conspicuous. It was well worth a climb up the col 
lege hill to hear this fine concerto so splendidly performed, 
even if the program began and ended with it. 

Maurice Kaufman played a violin solo, “Le Deluge,” by 
Saint-Saéns, to the great delight of his hearers, and the 
combined high school choral organizations of Greater New 
York, conducted by Frank R. Rix and assisted by orchestra 
and organ, gave a creditable and enjoyable performance of 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

“America” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” together 
with a patriotic address by Gutzon Borglum, completed the 
program. 

Enthusiastic Praise for Mme. Frisch's 
Singing of “La Marseiliaise”’ 





Povla Frisch, who sailed June 24 on the steamship 
Lafayette for France, where she is to spend the summer, 
deferred the date of her departure in order to sing the 
“Marseillaise” on French day at the Allied 
cently held in New York. The New York Sun, in its 
account of the event, said of Mme, Frisch’s singing 
“There was no restraint in the enthusiasm of the crowd 
when the one thrilling moment of the day came 
Povla Frisch, dressed in the tricolors, sang the ‘Marseil 


sazaar, re 


when 
laise.” Mounted on a high platform, a vivid figure against 
the black draperies, in her scarlet cap, blue skirt, red 
waist and white stockings, with a black wig covering her 
blonde hair, she held the French flag on high and sang the 
hymn with which she has several times set Paris on fire 
since the war came 
the people finally let her come down she was surrounded 


Twice she had to repeat it, and when 
I 


by those whose enthusiasm had been fired by the song.” 


Laurence Leonard Scores in Boston 





Laurence Leonard, the tenor who came to America with 
Mme. Novello Davies, sang at a benefit given at the Bos 
ton Opera House on Thursday evening, July 6, for th 
Allies Hospital Relief Commission, He 
cally received. 

Mr. Leonard modestly told a few friends about his suc 
cess, saying that among other things, when he got into a 
car after the concert, an old lady leaned over to him and 
said, “Mr. Leonard, I believe? Your singing tonight was 
wonderful and it has given me the greatest happiness in 
years,” 


Mr. 


was enthusiasti 


Leonard is one of the Novello-Davies’ products 


May Peterson Busy Preparing 
Next Season’s Repertoire 


May Peterson, the American soprano of the Paris Opera 
Comique, spent the Independence Day week-end in motor 
ing about New England. 

Her second American Fourth of July, since her return 
from Paris, was very different from her first. Last year 
on America’s birthday she sang national hymns for the 
great suffrage parade held on that day 

Miss Peterson returned to New York after her holiday 
to continue her studies in preparation for next year’s long 
concert tour. Naturally her repertoire will include many 
new songs, as Miss Peterson is singing again in many of 
the towns where she sang last year. 





“Naples in Carnival,” an old work of Nicola de Giosa, 
recently revived at the Teatro Quirino of Rome, is said 
to have been received with much favor by the audience. 
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PARIS HAS PREMIERE OF “MADAME SANS-GENE” 


French Capital Applauds Work First Given in New York—Many Charity 
Concerts—War Anecdotes—Thibaud Confirms His 
Contemplated American Tour 


30 Rue piaghe uf (Champs Elysées), | 
j 


aris, June 22, 1916. 
The Opéra Comique, interested in many works of 
charity, has just given for their benefit the local premiére 
of “Madame Sans Gene,” by Giordano, The orchestra 
was conducted by the composer. 

M. Tittoni, the Italian Ambassador, with M. 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
Committee for War Works, occupied a vast loge. The 
opera was applauded heartily. The cast included Mlle. 
Davelli and M. Fontaine in the roles of 
Catherine and Lefebvre, which they created in the Monte 
Carlo production; Jean Périer as Napoléon, Léon David 
(Comte de Neipperg), Henri Fabert (Fouché), Mlle. 
Marydorska (Queen Caroline), MM. de Creuss, F. de Saint- 
Pol, Rossel; Miles. Camia, Laiman, Calas, ete. 


Painlevé, 
and the 


respective 


Impromptu Demonstration 


week at the Opéra 
“La Traviata,” 


The Monday matinee of this 
Comique, which was “Manon” followed by 
witnessed a scene of enthusiasm quite apart from the text 
and the music. 

The current attack of the Russians is a matter for rejoic- 
News of victory came during the 
matinee at the Opéra Comique. Manager Gheusi imme- 
diately announced that the “Russian Hymn” would be 
sung on the instant by Maria Kousnezoff, of the 
Imperial Theatres of Petrograd. Honor having thus been 
Allies, M. Allard, the excellent baritone of 
interpreted the “Marseillaise.” Great en- 


ing here in all circles. 


given to the 
the Comique, 
thusiasm was displayed. 
The program for the 
with Marthe Chenal in the title 
a recent ballet. 


evening performance was “La 


Tosca” role, followed by 


“Lumiere et Papillons,” 
Art as a Benefactor 


Directors, with the 
help 


The Association of Paris Theatre 
object of maintaining as long as is necessary the 
which for nearly two years it has afforded by its charity, 
the Aide aux Artistes et au Personnel des Théatres de 
Paris, to so many interesting sufferers, decided at its last 
meeting that henceforth ten per cent. of the profits of every 
charity performance in any of the theatres belonging to the 
association shall be for the benefit of this charity. 


L’Orchestre Monteux 


The Monteux Orchestra, directed by Armand Ferté, has 
just completed a series of eight concerts at the state sub- 
ventioned Odéon Theatre. The programs have been strik- 
ingly varied and interesting and the assisting artists have 
included some of the best known French talent. The pro- 
gram of the final concert, devoted exclusively to dance mu- 
was as follows: “La Musique a Danser,” 
Mozart; “Les Petits Rien” (ballet), Lully, “Menuet” 
Rameau, “Dardanus”; Reynaldo Hahn, “Le Bal de Beat- 
rice d’Este” (suite of seven numbers for wind instru- 
two harps and piano); Alfred Bruneau, “Chan- 
sons a Danser,” four dance songs (Carlotte Lormont) ; 
Maurice Ravel, “Pavane”; G. Fauré, “Pavane”; J. Tiersot, 
“Danses populaires de France” (five numbers). 


The Clock Moves Forward 


Last night (June 14) Paris and all France skipped for- 
ward one hour into the future, the clocks being put for- 
ward one hour (at eleven) in accordance with the Daylight 
Saving Act. In one fell swoop we have become one hour 
older by this time alteration. However, theatres will 
probably open at the same hour in reality, though an hour 
later by the clock. And cafés may continue to close at 
half past ten by the paradoxical process of closing at half 


sic, new and old, 


ments, 


past eleven. 

So, in the language of the French (who have not lost 
their sense of humor during this war): “Plus ca change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. x 


An Editor’s Letter 


Writing from his home in Normandy to Le Figaro, 
Georges Linor, late editor in chief of a musical review 
founded by him some five months ago, explains its appear- 
ance, disappearance and reappearance, thus: 


Dear CoLveacue—I read in the Courrier des Théatres in the 
Figaro of the appearance of “Musique et Théatre,”” which has just 
(owing to the circumstances you are aware of) to the 
I founded at the beginning of the 


your informa- 


succeeded 
“Theatres et Concerts,” which 
year with M. Fichefet. Would you kindly complete 
tion by stating that the very poor state of my health is the cause of 
my voluntary withdrawal. This has brought about the transforma 
tion which has given rise to “Musique et Théatre’” under new man- 
agment where I do not figure. I am afraid that theatres and con- 
certs—I mean the grand concerts, others hardly count for me—will 
not see me again in a long while. 


Believe me, etc., (Signed) Grorces Linor. 


More Charity Music 


Under the patronage of the Duchesse de Vendéme a 
matinee concert given for war charity (as so many are these 
days) attracted a very fashionable audience to the Salle 
des Ingénieurs Civils on Wednesday last. The audience, 
composed largely of ladies, mostly of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain Society set, was very smart and appreciative. The 
program comprised various select numbers—musical and 
dramatic. Mlle. Dubois (premiére prix du Conservatoire) 
played with facile technic a “Theme and Variations” by 
Camille Chevillard; Mlle. Marfal (Fallet) played a violin 
rhapsody with nimble fingers and graceful bowing (ac- 
companied on the piano behind the scene) ; “Poésies” of 
Comte Armand de Prin were recited by Mme. Devoyod, 
of the Comédie Frangaise; and there was some graceful 
dancing by two charming “little ones” in fancy dress— 
loudly applauded, A new vocal composition heard for the 
first time in public was a patriotic song entitled “La 
Revanche,” written by Captain Delbriick to the words of 
Commander Fauvel-Gallais, and sung by M. Ghasne of the 
Opéra-Comique, accompanied by the composer. Mr. Del- 
brick, himself a singer, has the gift of writing melodiously 
and expresses his ideas happily in song form. This “mili- 
tary march” has swing and movement, but was sung rather 
sentimentally and too slow; however, it appealed to the 
audience with much success. Later, in two other songs by 
Delbriick the lingering interpretation of the singer called 
forth admiration from the audience and a demand for a 
repetition of the songs. The matinee concluded with “La 
Derniére Charrette,” a cleverly written little drama in one 
Poujoulat (the Vicomtesse de Coral). 


A Talk With Thibaud 


At this same matinee I had the pleasure of again meeting 
Jacques Thibaud, the celebrated violinist, with whom | 
enjoyed an interesting little chat the first time since the 
war. Among other things Thibaud informed be that there 
was no doubt of his leaving for America in October next. 
In a very short time he will be entirely relieved from fur- 
ther military duty in France and at liberty to keep his en- 
gagements in the United States. 

Thibaud seemed to be greatly pleased with the idea oi 
and I may add, so will be the audiences 
CoMTE DE DELMA-HEDE. 


act, by J. 


revisiting America; 
who go to hear him play. 


Olga Samaroff for Kneisel Quartet 

Olga Samaroff, the pianist, whose return to the concert 
platform has been welcomed throughout the country, has 
been engaged for an appearance with the Kneisel Quartet 
by Mrs. Wilson-Greene, of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene’s concerts in the national capital 
embraces the leading attractions each season. Washington 
will hear Mme. Samaroff, also with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on November 14. 

The joint appearance with the Kneisel body will be by no 
means the first that Mme. Samaroff has made; in past sea- 
sons she has played with it three times in New York and 
three or four times in Boston. 


course ot 


Max Jacobs as a Soloist 
—y 

At a benefit concert for the American Red Cross, ar- 
ranged by Lilian Nickerson at the Country Club of Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J., the main attraction was the violin playing 
of Max Jacobs, who contributed numbers by Kreisler, Cot- 
tenet, Ira Jacobs and Wieniawski, and delighted his hear- 
ers, according to a MUsICAL CourRIER report, with his sure 
and discriminative musicianship, his refined tone, and his 
polished and brilliant technic. 


Grace G. Gardner Resting 1 at t Hillsboro, Ohio 


Grace G. Gardner, the Cincinnati teacher of voice, closed 
her studio on June 30, and for a part of the summer will 
rest and recreate at her summer home, Hillsboro, Ohio. A 
few professional pupils will accompany Miss Gardner to 
continue their preparation for public work for the coming 
season. Later Miss Gardner is planning to go to Atlantic 
City, before opening her studio, September 11. 





On May 31 a special performance was given at the Teatro 
Costanzi of Rome of Verdi’s early and now seldom heard 
work, “Nabucco,” with the soprano Fanny Anitua, the 
baritone Galeffi and the bass De Angelis in the principal 
roles. The performance was organized by the Association 
of Newspaper Correspondents for the benefit of the war 
charities. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


NOT FOR THE BOSTON OPERA 


Absurdity of Rumor of a Beecham Enterprise in the Hub—The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society Rather Shaky—Opera Strongly Supported at 
Manchester—Musicians Become Soldiers 


33. Oakley Street, Chelsea, } 
London, June 9, 1916. 


Oh where and Oh where did you get that most fas- 
cinating rumor, the which I have heard from many 
quarters of the American continent, to the effect that 
our dearly and well beloved Sir Thomas Beecham in- 
tends to travel to your country for the sole and express 
purpose of being introduced to your public, under the 
wegis of Hugo Goerlitz, as conductor of the Boston 
I have laughed over that rumor more than I 
have laughed over anything since the war began, be- 
cause I happen, happily, to know Sir Thomas so well 
that I cannot help picturing to myself that genial soul 
being “bear-led” or “introduced” to you all by any 
human being whatsoever! Of course I have not the 
very slightest doubt that any impresario would love 
dearly to exploit the great little man, but he usually is 


Opera? 


his own manager. 

I rather fancy you would like him above all things, 
as we do, because of his “damnable independence,” 
when he may elect to go over to see you. But that 
voyage is not yet to be undertaken and the day is still 
a long way off ere Sir Thomas will quit his native land 
and still farther off when he will quit it for your country 
under the leadership of anybody but himself. 

As a fact the rumor of his intended American visit 
became so persistent here that I determined to find 
out for myself just precisely how the matter stood and 
how the rumor came into being. So this afternoon I 
hunted Sir Thomas round, but failed to find him per- 
sonally, as he was resting before conducting a perform- 
ance at his own theatre, the Aldwych, of an English 
“Tristan and Isolde” tonight. But I did see his faithfui 
henchman and business manager from whom he has no 
secrets, the redoubtable Donald Baylis, who is more 
than the strongest of barbed wire fences in protection 
of his friend and patron. I asked Baylis plum out what 
the truth was about the rumor, and his answer was 
characteristic of the stalwart Lancashire “lad.” He put 
his thumbs into his armpits, looked at me and asked, 
“Do you know, my dear Robin (everybody calls me by 
my Christian name here) how far Hanwell is from 
here?” Hanwell, I may explain, is a lunatic asylum. 
I hastened to explain that I could only guess the dis- 
tance, and my tone was meant to suggest that Baylis 
should know better than I. He didn’t know, apparently, 
in any case he didn’t give away any information on the 
subject. But he did say that Sir Thomas Beecham 
would probably see me in Hanwell long before I saw 
him sail for America when he knows far better than I 
can say how much the music of his own country needs 
him now. To you Americans Beecham’s position in all 
probability cannot be realized. He IS English music 
in the sense that to all intents and purposes he is about 
the only conductor of either orchestral concert music 
or of opera in English who really counts in London. 
And he knows well enough that this being the 
case his rightful place is here—not over there. More- 
ever, my private opinion is that he is helping his coun- 
try, as are many other musicians, in other ways than the 
merely musical. But evén if this were not so, the 
musical way is sufficient to keep him at the wheel, which 
only he can turn to any kind of advantage. And there 
I may leave the fragments of the rumor. There is not 
one single atom of truth in it. That’s that! 


A Century Old and Somewhat Infirm 


Yet even now I cannot get away from this subject. 
Since the war Sir Thomas Beecham has done countless 
things to help his less well favored musical brethren. 
I have told you before of what he did for our hoary 
old Royal Philharmonic Society, for the Hallé Society 
in Manchester, and so on. Now there will be even more 
for him to do in respect of the former, if he sees the 
necessity of keeping it alive. For last week there died 
Stanley Hawley, who for several years, as honorary 
secretary of that ancient body, 105-year-old (the “body,” 
not Hawley), had labored to galvanize into life its some- 
what dry bones. Hawley, like Beecham, came into 
power at a critical time and worked like a Trojan when 
once he had put his shoulder to the wheel. Now he is 
gathered to his fathers, and it remains to be seen if the 
society, which came into being in 1813, and which has 
numbered none other than Wagner among its con- 
ductors and nearly every executant musician of author- 
ity among its guests, is deserving of a further spell of 
life. On this subject I may have more to say in a 
future letter. I must think the matter out, for one 


' 


thing, and I must discover what are the ideas of the 
present directorate before I utter an opinion as to 
futures. 

Real Opera in Real English 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera season in Manchester, 
which closed about ten days ago, after being so great 
a success that it had to be extended a week longer 
than the original schedule, has merely confirmed my 
own often expressed opinion that if you give our pro- 
vincial relatives a really good thing, they will absorb 
it into their blood. Manchester confesses that it had 
never previously known opera as it should be, Man- 
chester has a very fine operatic theatre and Manchester 
filled that theatre night after night for operas of the 
Puccini order, also “Boris Godunoff,” sung in French, 
with the excellent Belgian artist Bouilliez as Boris, and 
“The Magic Flute.” The season has just reopened for 
six weeks in London. But again of that I must write 
when I have seen more of the performances. | did see 
the opening performance of “Otello,” when Frank Mul 
lings made a surprisingly good and powerful Otello to 
the excellent if rather petite Desdemona of Mignon 
Nevada and the capital Iago of Bouilliez. Still—but the 
point I missed was that of routine, in which respect 
Bouilliez easily outshone his colleagues. This, however, 
in the absurd conditions that obtain here in our music 
schools, is no new thing. 

And this reminds me that there is a great movement 
on foot to regenerate the singing, the training of our 
singers and more especially of our potential opera sing- 
ers. It amounts almost to an ultimatum, this utterance 
to which I refer. There has recently come into public 
being a Society of English Singers, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, whose object is 
to bring about the reconstruction of the singing classes 
at our multitudinous musical academies. But of its aims 
I prefer for the moment to withhold judgment for an- 
other week or so, when I shall be in possession of full 
particulars. It is a subject that will interest you, for 
you have had at least one similar eruption of the oper- 
atic Etna in New York, in the days of Hermann Klein, 
who recently told us so in the columns of the Daily 
‘adventures” with a 


Telegraph, when he recounted his 
similar society your way. 
Fiddle to Clarinet, Piano to Pum-pum! 

Orchestral concerts have not been numerous here in 
the last few weeks, the season being a little late, and 
the military authorities having laid hands upon the 
perfectly willing orchestral players. Albert Sammons, 
the best violinist we own, has gone for military service 
into the band of the Brigade of Guards as clarinet 
player, and William Murdoch, the most excellent Aus 
tralian pianist, plays the euphonium in the same band. 
Beside these there are many other musicians who have 
taken it upon themselves to do their duty by their King 
and country; and the scrimshanker is quite unknown 
here among the musicians who have stuck to their 
country when they might have been required for the 
really strenuous work of contemporary life. Norman 
Wilks, the pianist, was decorated the other day by the 
King for his work at the front, and I could relate many 
a yarn of other musicians who have done what they 
could to help. It must not be understood from the 
above remarks that the life of the military bandsman is 
a scrimshanker’s job. It entails frequent visits to the front 
and in any case our musicians over here have proved 
there I will leave the sub 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


themselves to be men first 
ject for the moment. 


Jaques L. Gottlieb’s Varied Activities 


Orchestral concerts, pageants and conferences have been 
occupying the active attention of Jaques L. Gottlieb, as the 
following listed New York City events in which he has 
appeared as musical director show: 

May 2—Special program given in auditorium of East 
Side House Settlement at exhibition of art and handicraft 
work of Greater New York Settlements, when orchestral 
music was furnished by the junior orchestra. This was 
the monthly meeting of the Neighborhood Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

May 12—Concert by Community Center Orchestra, Public 
School, No. 53. 

May 17—Exhibition concert at annual meeting of board 
of managers at the above mentioned settlement’s audi- 
torium, Seventy-sixth street and East River. 

May 18—Community Center Orchestra, Public School 53. 


Manhattan, furnished music for Seventy-ninth Street 
Neighborhood Pageant. 

May 19—Opening conference and reception of National 
Federation of Settlements, when music was provided by 
the Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra of forty-five play- 
ers at Union Settlement, 207 East 1ogth street. 

May 20—Hudson Park community pageant, “Fair Day 
in the Time of Will Shakespeare,” when members of the 
orchestra, East Side House Settlement, furnished the music 

May 21—At Long Beach, L, I, at the “Music Round 
Table Talk,” of the conference of national federation of 
settlements, Mr. Gottlieb delivered a paper on “The Music 
School in the Settlement as a Neighborhood Influence.”; 

The Community Center Symphony Orchestra, Public 
School 53, has adjourned for the summer. 
orchestra is being formed under the direction of Mr. Gott 


A new string 


lieb and to be conducted by one of his assistants during 
July and August. 


Henri Therrien as a Composer 





Henri Therrien, the tenor, is an exceedingly versatile 
artist, for in addition to his ability to enthuse an audience 
with his vocal ministrations he also possesses the talent 
for composition. In the lighter vein he has written a song 
called “When the Right Girl Comes Along,” which has 
attained a large degree of popularity, although it has been 
on the market but a short time. In the ballad line he has 
written “Some Day” and “You Are My Beautiful Rose.” 
In the comic opera called “Dr. Glutto,” given in the Hous 
ton, Tex., City Auditorium, Mr. Therrien scored a pro 
nounced success with the musical numbers which he wrote 
for the piece. 


The musical collection of the Berlin Royal Library has 
been enriched by the addition of 9,394 volumes during the 
past year. 
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A MANAGERIAL MAGNATE 


Interesting Biographical and Business Material About Lynden Ellsworth 
Behymer, More Familiarly Known as “Bee”—A Strikingly Original 
Figure in the American Managerial World 


HN RL KM 


The recent announcement that Impresario Behymer had 
passed through thirty years of musical endeavor in the city 
of Los Angeles and throughout the State of California and 
the West, and that he harness and more 
than before, causes the writer to investigate some 


still is in the 
active 
of the principal events of this thirty years of incessant 
Behymer struggle to benefit others as well as advance him- 
self in an artistic atmosphere and at the same time pay 
the necessary attention to the commercial aspects, 

Inquiry not only throughout Southern California, but 
from many points throughout the Western States, caused 
the chronicler to realize that Behymer, known to his many 
“Bee,” is considered a potent and compelling 
wherever he operates. It is only a few weeks ago 


hundred of the men and women who 


friends as 
forces 
when at least three 
“do things” in the Great Southwest gathered at the Behy- 
mer home in friendly testimony of his value as a friend 
and a co-worker, 

In the refining and 
which now make the city of Los Angeles one of the music 
Behymer 


idealistic influences and agencies 
centers and a city of metropolitan culture, L. E 
has been a significant organizer, and for his work in that 
regard alone’ the community and the entire Southwest owe 
him a debt of gratitude. His untiring and unselfish efforts 
also have been devoted unceasingly toward providing enter- 
tainment of the highest order in musical, dramatic and 


affiliated departments. It has been a one man work 


His Influence in Art 


Impresario Behymer, a resident of Los Angeles for 
thirty years, always has given freely of his time and 
ability for the upbuilding of the musical and dramatic life 
of the city. Unsparingly he has worked to quicken and 
mature the true artistic spirit in that California metropolis 
and to aid in its art establishment on a firm foundation. 


He has helped to make it a well known and universally 
acknowledged fact that Los Angeles is a dominating music 
center, and that she has more than her share of “first per- 
formances,” while the great artists of the world include 
the city in their itinerary quite as naturally as they do 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. They feel 
that their American careers are not well rounded until they 
have appeared in Los Angeles at least once. That they 
with equal naturalness look to Impresario Behymer as their 
representative in Los Angeles and on the Pacific Coast also 
is well known and is the direct result of his many years of 
faithful endeavor to “put musical Los Angeles on the 
map.” In this effort he has made and lost several fortunes, 
but the “call” has been sufficiently seductive for him to 
refuse alluring offers from other Western and even some 
of the larger Eastern cities and to keep his hand steadily 
at the wheel through the dark days as well as through 
fair weather, Today his splendid service to the South- 
land—for all of California and the Southwest has been 
benefited and enriched by his labor—has come into its 
own reward, 


What Behymer Has Done 


Within the necessarily circumscribed limitations of a 
sketch of this order it is impossible to enter into the mani- 
fold details concerning the splendid achievements of Mr. 
Sehymer in the city and state that he calls home, and in 
whose musical, literary and social activities he has been 
a prominent and honored factor, 

It was in 1886 that Mr. Behymer went to Los Angeles 
and entered the employ of Stoll and Thayer, book dealers, 
became the literary reviewer for the Herald, and the asso- 
ciate of Manager H, C, Wyatt, then connected with the 
Grand Opera House, the only theatre in Los Angeles. 

During the fall of 1886 he brought the first big operatic 
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organization to Los Angeles, then a city of 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, the National Grand Opera Company (with Theodore 
Thomas, conductor), and in old Hazzard’s Pavilion (where 
now stands Temple Auditorium), for the first time in Los 
Angeles were sung the operas of “Nero,” “Otello,” “L’Afri- 
caine,” “Tannhauser,” “Les Huguenots” and “Norma.” 
Shortly after, the Emma Abbott Company made its debut 
there, presenting that singer in repertoire. Then followed 
the Conried Opera Company in “The Gypsy Baron,” and 
Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett in classic dramatic 
repertoire, 

Early in 1887 Adelina Patti, then in her prime, was 
brought to Los Angeles and sang in Mott’s Hall, and dur- 
ing the same season the Calhoun Opera Company was 
heard in repertoire and “Pinafore,” “Iolanthe,” “Girofle- 
Girofla,” and “The Bells of Corneville” were sung. 

The year 1888 saw Henry M. Stanley deliver his famous 
lecture “In Darkest Africa,” and Sarah Bernhardt pre- 
sented “La Tosca” under the same management. Fol- 
lowed, in 1889, 1890 and 1891, the introduction into Los 
Angeles of Emma Thursby, the soprano, Ovid Musin, 
the old Mendelssohn Quintet Club (headed by 
Ryan of Boston), the first appearance in the 
West in 1889 of that splendid singing body, “The Bos- 
tonians,” featuring Jessie Bartlett Davis; Edward Re- 
menyi, violinist, the return of the Emma Abbott Company, 
and in 1890 the first tour of the West by the Emma Juch 
English Opera Company, Liberati’s Military Band, and in 
1891 on November 18, the first time in the West, Mas- 
cagni’s prize opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

During those years Mr. Behymer was associated in busi- 
ness with Manager H. C. Wyatt, of the Grand Opera 
House, McClain and Lehman, of Hazzard’s Pavilion, in 
the capacity of press agent, house manager, treasurer, as- 
sistant and acting manager, and undertook musical affairs 
usually on a rental basis until he became manager of Simp- 
son’s Auditorium in 1904, which then developed into the 
home of music. Later,in 1909,he assumed the manager- 
ship of Temple Auditorium, the scene of larger activities, 
relinquishing that post in 1914 to take over that splendid 
home of music and artistic endeavor—Trinity Auditorium. 


Orchestral, Operatic and Recital Work 


violinist, 
Thomas 


For years Mr. Behymer has represented the leading 
musical agencies of both Europe and America, and has 
been the confidential representative of musical and dra- 
matic interests in the West, and the close friend of the 
best known stars of the musical world. 

With Harley Hamilton he founded and organized the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and was its manager 
for sixteen years, many times saving it in the financial 
stress of its early struggles. He was the adviser and 
manager of the Los Angeles Woman’s Orchestra for 
twenty-two years. 

Beginning in 1899 and up to the present time he has 
organized the annual “Great Philharmonic Courses” for 
Los Angeles. During that period he spared neither time, 
expense or effort to secure for these events the best repre- 
sentatives in the musical profession, and his selections have 
been marked by discrimination as well as high artistic 
understanding. 

With unhesitating loyalty to his community and a stead- 
fast belief that adequate support would be given an ele- 
vated tonal standard his undertakings frequently have been 
conducted at a financial hazard that would have appalled 
others with less determined ideals. His resolve has been 
if possible to become “the most useful citizen of Los An- 
geles.” As a pioneer in his line of endeavor, Mr. Behymer 
has led the West, and in some instances has even out- 
distanced some of the far Western cities. 

Through his influence the first presentation in America 
of “La Boheme” was given in Los Angeles on October 18, 
1898, by the Del Conte Opera Company, brought from the 
City of Mexico for that purpose. In 1899 the Lambardi 
Opera Company made its appearance in the West, and for 
many years after effected an annual visit under the man- 
agement of the Behymer bureau. In 1901 “La Boheme” 
was given for the first time by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and tlie event took place in the city. of Los An- 
geles with Nellie Melba in the role of Mimi. On the same 
Scheff made her debut in America as 


occasion Fr:tzie 


Musetta. 

In 1904 Mr. Behymer paid $10,000 to secure for Los 
Angeles a single performance of “Parsifal” by the Metro- 
politan forces, and $8,000 for one night of “Lucia” with 
Caruso and Sembrich. In February, 1913, he secured the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company for a four weeks’ season, 
eight performances, for which it was necessary to guaran- 
tee $80,000, during which engagement “Natoma” was sung 
for the first time on the Pacific Coast with Mary Garden 
in the title role. 

In 1916 history was made on the Pacific Coast by the. 
visit of the Boston Grand Opera Company (under the 
management of Max Rabinoff), united with the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe. 

At various times Manager Behymer has brought to Los 
Angeles a musical season of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany of New York, the Maurice Grau Grand Opera Com- 
pany, the old San Carlo Grand Opera under Henry Rus- 
sell, with Manager Berry, the La Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and a season of the Bevani Grand Opera Company 
in grand opera in Italian, with top prices at $1, demon- 
strating that at least in one community it can be done in 
America as well as in Europe. 

in many of his efforts to secure artists, and sometimes 
entire companies for a Los Angeles visit, it has become 
necessary for Mr. Behymer to assume the management of 
their whole tours west of the Rockies. As a development 
of this experience he now is the producing representative, 
supplying talent for all the Philharmonic Courses in the 
towns and cities west of Denver. When in 1906 the 
theatrical trust refused bookings to Sarah Bernhardt, he 
managed a successful tour for her in tents through Cali- 
fornia, 

The Famous Philharmonics 

Some of the notable series in the Philharmonic Courses 
given in Los Angeles and throughout the Southwest in 
recent years may be mentioned. In 1907-8 Mr. Behymer 
introduced Ignace Paderewski, Johanna Gadski, Teresa 
Carreno, Lillian Blauvelt, Herbert Witherspoon, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme. Melba, et al. 

In 1908-9 Lillian Nordica, David Bispham, Frieda Lan- 
gendorf, Arthur Hartmann, May Muckle, Josef Lheyinne, 
Marcella Sembrich, etc. 

In 1909-10, Teresa Carrefio, George Hamlin, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Schumann-Heink; in 1911-12, Emma Calvé, Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Flonzaley Quartet, David Bispham, Jan Kube- 
lik, Harold Bauer; in 1910-11 Gabriel Ysaye, Geraldine 
Farrar, Charles W. Clark, Jean Gerardy, Fritz Kreisler, 
Eugen Ysaye, Josef Hofmann, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 

In 1912-13, Eugen Ysaye, Claude Cunningham, Josef 
Lhevinne, Marcella Sembrich, Julia Culp, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Riccardo Martin, Alice Nielsen, Eleonora de Cis- 
neros, Johanna Gadski, Mischa Elman and Leopold Go- 
dowsky, 

1913-14 saw another great influx of Philharmonic artists 
headed by John McCormack, Frances Alda, Kathleen Par- 
low, Frank LaForge, the Flonzaley Quartet, Harold Bauer, 


Clara Butt, Kennerly Rumford, Yvonne de Tréville, 
Mischa Elman, Ignace Paderewski and Nellie Melba. 

1914-15, John McCormack again was presented; Alma 
Gluck, Julia Culp, Evan Williams, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Princess Tsianina, Maggie 
Teyte, Marcella Craft, Tina Lerner, Olive Fremstad, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Arrigo Serrato and the Barrere Ensemble. 

1915-16 the season was equally authoritative, including 
Emmy Destinn, the Cherniavsky Trio, Frances Alda, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Tillie Koenen, Tina Lerner, Fritz 
Kreisler, Johanna Gadski, Frank LaForge, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Florence Hinkle, Kneisel Quartet, Nellie Melba, 
Anna Pavlowa, Edwin Lemare, the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, Damrosch Orchestra with Josef Hofmann as 
soloist, the Zoellner Quartet, Mariska Aldrich, Eleonora 
de Cisneros, and others. 

In addition to the Philharmonic series, Mr. Behymer 
has been able to present to the public such celebrated indi- 
vidual artists as Adelina Patti, Louisa Tetrazzini, Mary 
Garden, Emma Eames, Mme. Gerville-Reache, Vladimir 
de Pachmann, Ludwig Willner, Alexander Heineman, En- 
rico Caruso, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the celebrated 
dancers Anna Pavlowa, Mikail Mordkin, Adelina Genee, 
Maud Allan, Ruth St, Denis, and others. 

Many years ago the Behymer management fathered also 
the Strauss Orchestra (1896) on the Pacific Coast, Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo, the Russian Symphony Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic Club, Sousa’s Band, United 
States Marine Band, the Kilties, the Ben Greet Players 
in their classical dramatic interpretations, the Hading- 
Coquelin Company, the “Passion Play,” “Everyman,” pas- 
toral plays, pageants, Dr. Stoddard, Burton Holmes, and 
many of the best known lecturers and entertainers. 

With equal enthusiasm, Mr. Behymer has taken part in 
the promotion of Chautauquas, fiestas, pageants, and 
benefits and charities of all kinds. He has been relied 
upon for his practical knowledge of the best publicity 
methods and business management, as well as for his valu- 
able artistic suggestions. Also he is known as a constant 
supporter of civic improvement undertakings, the work 
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of the Playgrounds Association, and the Drama League 
Section of Los Angeles 
Behymer as an Organizing Citizen 

During recent vears this influence has been most de 
cidedly felt over the entire West, and many of the cities 
have four, five and six concerts of merit during the season 
under Behymer management and are practically dependent 
upon that bureau for their supply of talent Chey feel 
the greatest confidence in his ability to judge of the best 
and to deal fairly with them in all matters of detail in 
arranging dates, prices, programs, etc To those com 
mittees who are intimately acquainted with the inner facts 
it is well known that Mr. Behymer considers their welfare 
with as conscientious care and forethought as he gives to 
the management of a concert of his own in Los Angeles 

When the Federation of Musical Clubs of America de 
sired to give a $10,000 prize for the best American grand 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Mr. Behymer in his office, gathering new inspiration from the expansive view obtained from his windows. 
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A PAPER ON MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


Written by Mrs. Robert Fox McArthur, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Magazine 

















One of the greatest of musical missionaries in America, 
well known musical 
“Pop- 


Theodore Thomas, made famous a 
truism by preaching it and living it all of his life: 
ular music is familiar music.” 

When that thought is once understood and accepted we 
have a common ground on which we may stand, and at 
time progress. Much hearing of certain melo- 
dies and harmonies makes them our own and in time 


they become part of the general education and identified 


the same 


with memory and the emotions. 

Then truly is it of the blood and partakes of the na- 
tional or racial character, 

This is a solution of the average European’s love and 
familiarity with what we are pleased to call “classical 
music,” but which to the people of many nationalities is 
popular or familiar music. 

How has this been brought about, 
of intelligence and artistic appreciation is practically the 
same the world over? Very largely by governmental en- 
dowment of theatres and conservatories, and also by the 
favor of royalty from the very early days, thus giving 
the masses an opportunity to hear and hear again the best 
in musical literature. Composers were honored for their 
creative gifts and often had kingly honors bestowed. 

The most splendid productions in artistic interpreta- 
tion could be heard for a sum little more than our ever 
increasing moving picture theatres charge for admittance. 
The score in opera, symphony and oratorio was familiar 
to the people; they enjoyed the “reading” of these mas- 
terpieces by artists, and followed intelligently the varied 
colorful interpretations given, but woe to the presumption 
who dared to alter or change the master’s 
which left noth- 


since the average 


of that one 
score; there came the ever effective hiss, 
ing to conjecture as to their disapproval of such a liberty. 

England is not primarily and instinctively musical, 
though she is pre-eminent in literature. The Puritans 
looked with considerable contempt and disapproval on mu- 
sic, even carrying their opinions to the length of con- 
demning certain instruments as being allied with the 
world, the flesh and the devil, viz., the violin. 

Any student of early American musical life is familiar 
with the slow progress of music in our national life; the 
anti-organ feuds in churches; the almost unnatural hatred 
of any element in church service that partook of set forms 
or rituals. Being willing to die for their faith and their 
belief, they were justified in conducting their service to 
suit their ideas and ideals. The mistake, however, that 
they made, and one for which we are still suffering to 
this day somewhat—so tremendous is the call of the blood, 
with even our outgrown traditions—was in attributing to 
the most heavenly and universal of all the arts, music, any 
of their sorrows or persecutions in the mother country. 

Time modifies animosities and softens prejudices, and 
eventually a more liberal attitude was evident toward 
even the violin and church organ. 

In the years of days that have followed this provincial 
outlook we have seen America truly the melting pot in 
which all forms, ideas and conditions of music have been 
tried in the crucible. 

Today we are coming to the true appreciation of the 
spiritual value and the knowledge of what music ought 
to be in the life of a nation; what it means to have chil- 
dren taught music in the public schools as a regular ac- 
credited study. 

All honor to the noble spirits who brought about the 
latter ! 

There is just one step beyond the music in schools and 
that is music fostered by the municipality. 

Municipal music! How strange that phrase would have 
sounded even twenty years ago! Now it is the pride of 
several cities in the United States that they foster mu- 
nicipal music, some with fine bonds, others choral socie- 
ties, and a few cities with such a rare vision of community 
spirit that they have purchased splendid municipal organs 
that they may further minister to the refreshment and in- 
spiration of their people, 

Among the cities which own municipal organs are Port- 
land, Me.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Tulsa, Okla,; San Diego, Cal.; Springfield, Mass., and San 
Francisco, Cal., having recently bought the festival organ. 

These are among the best known; there probably are 
others not known to the writer. The policy of the music 
department of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is to further in all ways possible the community spirit in 
music, 

Surely we have outgrown the purely personal cultural 


idea, and see our future in terms of towns, States—aye, 
even continents, 

Nevertheless, we must iearn to walk before we run, 
therefore, our capable chairman, Mrs. Wardwell, has asked 
me to tell something about the fine organ in Tulsa, Okla., 
with which I am familiar, and how it was installed in 
Convention Hall. 

My original plan and dream in this great undertaking 
was that the organ should be paid for by popular subscrip- 
tion, gifts of money from men and women, not raising 
money by concerts or other methods of financiering. This 
met with favor from several of the best citizens, and on 
this ideal the contract was signed by myself with the 
Austin Organ Company, of Hartford, Conn. 

The organ cost $10,500, the preparation of two chambers 
to receive the organ $2,000, and the installation, including 
opening concerts April 29 and 30, 1915, $1,250. 

The concerts were followed by a great Community 
Service, May 2, Convention Hall, in which all churches in 
the city participated. The concert organist who played the 
recitals, Edward Kreiser, of Kansas City, Mo., presided at 
the organ and all the choirs of the city were massed on the 
stage to lead the singing. 

The sermons for both morning and evening service were 
preached by Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, D.D., LL.D., 
president of the Baptist World Alliance. There was an 
audience of 4,000 in the morning and 5,000 in evening 
service. 

So great was the interest and enthusiasm that at once 
the idea became popular that the city ought to own the 
organ and ought to pay for it. Gradually this sentiment 
crystallized into a general acceptance, and in July the City 
Commissioners, on motion of Mayor F. M. Wooden, voted 
to pay for the organ. 

During the summer many services of various kinds were 
held in this new community center, and several conventions, 
all of which made use of the organ. 

Eight Sunday afternoon organ recitals were played by 
local and visiting organists, the audience ranging from 500 
to 1,500 each Sunday. A silver offering was taken and this 
paid incidental expenses. 

In September Edward Kreiser played the first evening 
free recital, which was followed by the Community Sing, 
using such old favorites as “Long, Long Ago,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” “Auld Lang 
and Doxology. The Sing was opened by a grand 
fantasia of old airs played on organ, closing with 
“America,” the audience standing and singing, 

Unless one has been a part of a Community Sing they 
cannot know the charm and emotion it creates, the senti- 
ment evident in the volume, and the harmony of color that 
pervades the tone of people singing just because they want 
to sing. 

Early in November a unique affair was planned by the 
Chamber of Commerce, being named “A Town Party.” 
There was much singing, the dancing of old-fashioned 
square dances, Virginia reel and the stately minuet, and 
later the modern dances. The organ was used in conjunc- 
tion with demonstration of the electrical equipment of the 
large stage. As the panorama of a “Day in the Mountains” 
was unfolded to the eye the organist gave a fine interpre- 
tation on the municipal organ, showing in an interesting 
way the variety of stops in the beautiful instrument. This 
first “Town Party” closed with refreshments served free 
to three thousand citizens—all neighbors for one night. 

Through the suggestion of the Chamber of Commerce 
the first municipal Thanksgiving Day service was partici- 
pated in by all churches uniting in the morning at Con- 
vention Hall, November 25. All merchants closed stores at 
10.45 o'clock that their employees might attend. 

As a nation we are just learning how to play, and at first 
people may not understand or have the wish to play and 
sing and pray together, but if there is one person in town, 
with the vision and the determination, even this beautiful 
feature can become a reality. 

But, like all pioneer work, it means sacrifice of time, 
strength and vital power, though a true crusader counts 
not the cost, but sets his eyes toward an ideal and, come 
what may, he sees nothing, hears nothing, but the call to 
that fulfilment. 

This divine art is so much a part of his very life that 
he can truly ask with Jean Paul Richter: 

“O Music, thou who bringest the receding waves to the 
weary heart of man as he stands upon the shore and longs 
to cross over, art thou the evening breeze of this life or 
the morning air of the future?” 


Syne” 
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OMAHA ENJOYS CONCERTS 
BY SWEDISH SINGERS 


Marie Sundelius and Other Notable Soloists Add Vocal 
Beauty to Highly Satisfactory Song Event—Big 
Audiences Attend Musical Programs—Notes 








Omaha, Neb., June 29, 1916. 

A delightful addition to the season’s musical program 
were the festival concerts of the American Union of Swed- 
ish singers, the Western division of which met in this city, 
June 19 to 22. Two concerts were given in the series, 
both of which were attended by audiences numbering be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 people. The programs themselves 
challenged interest by their variety and diversity of con- 
tent. The grand chorus of 500 male voices was, of course, 
a favorite feature, and competed for first place in popular 
favor with the excellent soloists who delighted by their 
artistic ministrations. A festival orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Ernest Nordin, of this city, furnished the re- 
quired orchestral accompaniments, and likewise gave an 
excellent account of itself in several purely orchestral num- 
bers. The appearance of many of the individual singing 
societies which united to form the grand chorus was one 
of the pleasing and characteristic features of the concerts. 
Under the direction of Joel Mossberg, of Chicago, the 
grand chorus demonstrated anew the traditional excellen- 
cies of the Swedish singers’ art. Attacks were clean and 
the dynamics constantly furnished pleasant surprises. In 
spite of the large number of singers, the tone volume al- 
ways remained plastic, and showed no tendency toward 
unwieldiness, or to slip away from the conductor’s control. 
There was also shown a fine spirit of enthusiasm and 
fervor. 

The most important number performed by the large 
chorus was Grieg’s “Landsighting,” which was done so 
beautifully as to justify entirely its presentation on both 
programs. The incidental solo was sung by Carl Norrbom, 
of Sioux City, Ia., who revealed in the process a baritone 
voice of most unusual richness and color. 

The success of the soloists entirely vindicated the judg- 
ment of the committee who selected them. The pleasure 
afforded by the concerts was greatly enhanced by the ar- 
tistic singing of Marie Sundelius, whose sympathetic ap- 
pearance, brilliant voice, and polished manners of singing 
won unqualified approval and admiration. Mme. Sundelius 
was heard in a group of Scandinavian songs, and an aria 
by Hallstrém. She also collaborated in a brace of duets 
with Albert Lindquist, the tenor. Mr. Lindquist was like- 
wise heard in an aria and a group of songs, in the delivery 
of which he revealed important matural gifts, coupled with 
much intelligence and good taste. Both Mr. Lindquist and 
Mme. Sundelius were warmly received, and enthusiastic 
ally encored. Corinne Paulson, pianist, of this city, 
shared honors equally with the two vocalists. Her per- 
formance of Liszt’s tarantelle “Venezia e Napoli” was 
notable for fine tone, clean technic, smoothness and general 
command of the instrument's manifold resources. The 
accompaniments were played by Miss Paulson, and Edgar 
Nelson, of Chicago. 


Notes 


Louise Jansen-Wylie presented a number of her pupils 
in a song recital in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium last Friday 
evening. 

A ten days’ engagement is being played at the local 
auditorium by A. Liberati and his Italian band. A group 
of grand opera soloists forms a special feature at each 


concert. Jean P. Durrtevp. 


Florence Macbeth Again Scores Unstinted 
Success in Different Cities of Montana 





Florence Macbeth, the captivating soprano, under the ex- 
clusive direction of Daniel Mayer, of New York and Lon- 
don, has met with unprecedented success in the different 
cities in which she has appeared in the State of Montana. 
Following her successful appearance in Sioux Falls, the 
soprano was scheduled to appear in Great Falls on the 
evening of May 29. That she fulfilled every expectation is 
attested by the critique on the singer’s appearance there. 
Says the Great Falls Daily Leader: “The Florence Mac- 
beth recital was the musical event of the season, and the 
audience present had opportunity to hear the greatest so- 
prano ever heard in Great Falls, as well as one of the 
greatest in the world, for Miss Macbeth ranks with Tetraz- 
zini on the boards today. 

“The voice of Miss Macbeth is a coloratura soprano in 
the language of the musical critic, but to the person who 
sits in the body of the house and listens it is the rippling 
of water and the singing of birds, clear as a bell and unre- 
strained by effort. Her voice is of wonderful range, sweet 
in every’ tone, and is flexible as a reed and clear as the 
pipes of Pan throughout a compass of octaves. However, 
the critics have already written Miss Macbeth down as the 





oo 


great American singer of the present time and the audience 
last night unanimously indorsed the writing.” 

On the evening of June 8, Miss Macbeth (the Minnesota 
Nightingale) again proved to Miles City inhabitants that 
her press appellation are no misnomers, for she repeated 
her success in that city when she appeared in recital at the 
Empress Theatre. Says the Yellowstone Journal of Miles 
City: 

“To say that the prima donna’s singing was a treat is far 
from expressing it. It was a revelation. Never before 
had Miles City been privileged to hear such a voice. Miss 
Macbeth’s singing is as true as a bird’s, the same easy spon- 
taneity, the irrepressible and infectious joyousness and the 
lovely flute-like clearness. Her program found sympatheiic 
interpretation and was particularly pleasing. Perhaps the 
most flattering that can be said of Miss Macbeth’s enter- 
tainment, and one that is certain tribute, is the fact that 
instead of the usual rush to put on hats and make for the 
exits as soon as the closing number has been sung, the audi- 
ence remained to give encore after encore, until, after ap- 
pearing twice and nodding appreciation, Miss Macbeth was 
compelled by the clapping to reappear the third time and 





FLORENCE MACBETH, 
in Montana, making a friend. 


give her admirers one more song. She chose the old, old 
favorite, ‘Annie Laurie,’ rendering it with absolute perfec- 
tion. Local enthusiasts who heard Miss Macbeth Thurs- 
day night are endeavoring to secure her coming again at a 
date in the near future.” 


Woelber Teaches Eberhardt System 


The last recital of the season given by pupils of Frank 
Woelber occurred Sunday afternoon, June 4, at College 
Hall, New York. Mr. Woelber is an exponent of the Goby 
Eberhardt system of violin study and in this recital demon- 
strated with different grade pupils the efficacy of the Eber- 
hardt idea, This system of teaching is based upon psycho- 
physiological principles, which simply means the co-ordina- 
tion of mind and muscle. Eberhardt has applied this fact 
in arranging a practical, progressive system or plan of prac- 
tising. The pupil is first taught mental concentration, to 
perform an action mentally before he attempts it physically, 
by this process eliminating conscious muscular effort, the 
greatest drawback to technical development. The pupil 
must above all else have a clear mental concept both as 
to what he is to do and what he is to play. Mr. Woelber 
illustrated some of the principles of the Eberhardt system 
with some of the younger pupils much to the satisfaction 
and enjoyment of those present. 





Florence Larrabee’s Summer 
Florence Larrabee, the pianist, has left New York for 
her summer heme at Colonnade Cottage, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where, as in past seasons, she will spend most 
of the warm season working on the repertoire which she 
will play next season. 
most recent 


Among some of Miss Larrabee’s 
appearances recital before the 
Woman’s Club of East Orange, N. J., in which she played 
compositions by Stcherbatcheff, Friedman, MacDowell and 
Liszt, and in a concert for the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. On both these occasions the high artis- 
tic qualities and strong individuality of Miss Larrabee’s 
playing won for her the usual tribute of well deserved 
enthusiasm from the audiences, 


were a 
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BOSTON “POP” CONCERTS 
BROUGHT TO CONCLUSION 


Warm Season Now on in the “Hub"—John McCormack 
to Sing at a Convention in August—Oliver Ditson 
“Get-Together-Club” Enjoys Annual Cruise 
Down the Harbor 


31 Symphony Chambers, ! 

Boston, Mass., July 9, 1916. 5 

On Saturday July 8, Symphony Hall closed its 
of the last week 


conclusion of the 


evening, 
was the finale 


and the 


doors for the season It 


of the “pop” concerts of 1916 
uccessful and brilliant season in the history of these 


scatter 


most 
members of the orchestra will now 
vacations, with the 


been engaged for the first season 


concerts he 


for their summer exception of some 


thirty players who have 
of the Copley-Plaza series 

Mr. Lenom conducted during the final week. The 
and interesting, while the attend- 
On Wednesday was presented 
which did not differ 
Mon- 


‘schai- 


pro- 


grams were diversified 


uniformly large 


“Request Night’ 


ance was 


1 


the anni al program, 


vreatly from similar programs of other years. The 
featured the lighter music of T 
July 4, a program of appropriately 


rendered 


lay evening concert 


wsk On Tuesday, 


triotic selections was 
John McCormack to Sing at August Convention 


in connection with the annual convention of the United 
which is to be held in Boston during the 
of “an 


Drug Company, 
week of August 2! 
unusual and attractive musical program 
night, John McCormack, the famous Irish tenor, 
ild McBeath, the violinist, will give a joint concert in Sym- 
Hall. On the August 25, the closing 
night, there will be a grand banquet at the Copley-Plaza, at 
which Myrna Sharlow, the popular soprano of the Chicago 
a program in conjunction 


announcement has been made 
On the opening 
and Don 


phony evening of 


will render 
and an orchestra of thirty sym 


(pera Association, 


with the Boston Quintet 


phony players. In addition to these chief events, numer- 
ous bands will be provided for tours in and around Bos 


ton \._ H. Handley has charge of arrangements. 


Annual Cruise of the “Get-Together-Club” 


The “Get-Together-Club” of the Oliver Ditson Company 
is famous alike for its good times and its good fellowship. 
It is an organization of the officials and the employees of 
the company, and its name is significant of its purpose 
Charles A. Woodman is president of the club and George 
H. Shirley 
Prominent 
club ranks the 


weather conditions on the 


secretary 


among the many successful outings of the 


annual cruise, which took place under ideal 
afternoon of July 1. Everybody 
was happy. The good ship 
left Northern ave- 
following a course that took it down 
around the Charlestown Navy Yard, and out to 


good time 


was there, and everybody 


“Francis,” chartered for the occasion, 
niu bridge at 12:30, 
the harbor, 


Peddock's Island 


ashore for a 


HUNT 


s09 Pierce Building, - - 


a landing was made and all hands 


wont A program of sports had 
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RECITALS 
Boston 


been arranged, that included a baseball game, races, tugs 
of war and other features, all of which were spiritedly 
carried out, At 5 o'clock the party reembarked and con- 
tinued the cruise down the bay as far as Bass Point, 
Nahant. Here the ship was brought to anchor, and all 
who wished had an opportunity to fish for an hour or 
more return trip, which began just as the 
sun was setting, prizes were given to those who won firsts 
shore and to the most successful of the 
anglers. Boston was reached in the early evening, and 
everybody disembarked, tired but happy. 

A picnic dinner was served during the trip down to 
Peddock's Island, including everything from pickles to 
and throughout the commissary de- 
partment was wide open to all comers. There were re- 


During the 


in the sports 


peanuts, cruise the 
freshments in abundance. 

The committee on entertainment included Messrs. Haus- 
wirth, Smith, Martin, Wilmot‘and Brice. To these gentle- 
men is due much credit for the great success of the annual 
cruise 

Max Donner to Make Boston His Headquarters 

Max Donner, the violinist, who, for the past seven years, 
has taken a prominent part in the musical activities of the 
Northwest, will make Boston his headquarters during the 
ensuing season. Mr, for himself 
an enviable reputation as a soloist, concertmaster, director, 
teacher and composer. In him, New England undoubtedly 
has gained a versatile and distinguished artist. 

Mr, Donner was born in New York in 1883. He began 
the study of music at an early age as a pupil of Henry 
Schradieck. Later, at fifteen, he entered the famous uni- 
of the German capitol, where 
violin, ensemble and composition. 
studies there with distinction, winning the first prize and 

After a successful concert tour throughout 
Donner settled in Brussels, where he studied 
He left the Belgian Royal 
Conservatory with another first prize, being one of the 
Americans to win that honor. Returning to this 
country afterward, he placed himself under the 
management of the late Henry Wolfsohn, and subsequent- 
United States with Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
shortly after the death of Wolf- 


Donner has established 


versity he took courses in 


He completed his 


silver medal. 
Europe, Mr. 
with both Thomson and Ysaye. 
first 
shortly 


ly toured the 


Some seven years ago, 


sohn, Mr. Donner located in Seattle, Wash., as concert- 
master of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, which position 
he held with much credit. While in Seattle he also estab- 
lished and conducted the Donner Symphony Orchestra, an 
organization that was heard extensively throughout the 
Northwest for four seasons. 

As a composer, Mr. Donner is known widely. Some of 
his more important works are his symphony in D minor 
and a suite for large orchestra, his sonata, op: 40, and 
several concertos for violin. 

As Mr. Donner arrived in Boston little more than a 
week ago, it is as yet too early to announce his plans for 
next season, It is his intention, however, to give a recital 
in the early fall, which will serve as an introduction to the 
Boston public. Mr. Donner has associated with him in his 
work his wife, Angelique M. Donner, who is a pianist of 
note, 

Albert Stoessel as a Farmer 

By way of recreation from the strenuosities of summer 
teaching, composing and practicing, Albert Stoessel, the 
violinist, has taken up scientific gardening. He is now 
cultivating a large tract of land in Auburndale, near Bos- 
ton, within a pleasant walk of his home. As a result of 
this practical pastime, Stoessel confidently expects to sup- 
ply his table with the freshest of vegetables throughout 
the summer. Incidentally, he is indulging his hobby for 
flowers, and soon will have some fine specimens to show 
for his work 

Evelyn Parnell Sings at Italian “Festa” 


-or pleasure. 


Perhaps the most brilliant feature of the big Italian 
“fest,” that was given recently on the estate of Hon. and 
Mrs. George von L. Meyer, at, Hamilton, was the singing 
of Evelyn Parnell, the celebrated American prima donna. 
As befitted the Miss Parnell sang a group of 
Italian songs and arias, with the requirements of which 
familiar. Her exquisitely pure and lyric so- 
prano has rarely been heard in more beautiful or effortless 
She charmed her hearers and won their enthusiastic 
applause. 

The chief patrons of the “festa” were the Italian Am- 
Dolores Macchi di Cellere. The 
purpose of the affair was to raise money for the New Eng- 
Italian War Relief Fund. V. H. SrrickLanp. 


occasion, 
she is well 


song. 


bassador and Countess 


land 





Irvin Myers Has Large Vocal Following 


Myers, baritone, studied abroad under Antonio 
Rupnic and made his debut in Europe as Amonasro in 
“Aida,” scoring such a success that he received many lead- 
ing role engagements in the best opera houses. in Naples, 
Genoa, Milan and other parts of Europe. 

Four years ago he came to this country and after due 
success here began to take a few talented pupils for voice 


Irvin 


IRVIN MYERS, 
Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 


culture. His class has grown so rapidly that he has de- 
cided to give up his operatic work and to confine himself 
to teaching. He will extend his season until August 10, 
after which he is to take only two weeks’ vacation and 
then continue his teaching at his studio, 251 West Ninety- 
first street, New York, early in September. The following 
are a list of his pupils, many of whom already hold prom- 
inent positions: Stella de Mette, mezzo-soprano, San Carlo 
Opera Company; James Harrod, tenor, Dippel Grand Op- 


era Company; Henriette Wakefield, 
merly Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
New York Winter Garden; Grace 
First Presbyterian Church, Yonkers; 
baritone, “Chocolate Soldier” Company; Austin Beattie, 
tener, “Girl of the Golden West” Company; Florida Shaw, 
soprano, concert and oratoric; Josephine Islieb, soprano, 
Castle Square Opera Company ; Loran MacAdam, basso, 
Schubert Quartet; Rollin Grimes, tenor, “Girl Who Smiles” 
Company; Allen Grimes, baritone, “Little Miss Fix-It” 
Company; Luigi Gafrida, tenor; Madeline Mitten soprano, 
Dippel Opera Company; Leo Dobbins, tenor, Church of 
Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Yetta Baron, 
soprano; Felicie Hurlimann, Emil Johnson, 
basso, Old Homestead Quartet; Fanny Mink, soprano, Lew 
Fields Company; William Maynard, East Orange 
Presbyterian Church. 


mezzo-soprano, for- 

Louise Mink, so- 
Gillet, soprano, 
Osborne Clemson, 


prano, 


soprano ; 
tenor, 


International Program for First 
Brooklyn League Concert 


When Edith Hallett Frank, American soprano, and An- 
Italian baritone, sing at the first Music 
League free park concert in Brooklyn given in cooperation 
with the Brooklyn Park Department, on Tuesday evening, 
July 18,in Sunset Park, the program will include operatic, 
classical, and popular selections by composers of six differ- 
ent nations. 

“Of course we are to have an international program,” 
said Miss Frank, “for Greater New York consists of a 
conglomerated population and Mr. Boschetti and I have 
done everything in our power to arrange our program so 
as to suit every one present. Among the composers we 
have included in our program are Verdi, Tschaikowsky, 
Bizet, Puccini, Offenbach, Spross, Woodman, Tosti, Robyn, 
and German.” 


gelo Boschetti, 





At the Musicians’ Club 


Last Thursday evening at the Musicians’ Club of New 
York, Margaret Jamieson played piano solos, Mme. Renee 
von Aken (who was the hostess of the evening) sang sev- 
eral numbers, amongst them a charming number of her 
own composition, “The Miniature”; Sue Harvard, a guest 
of Mrs. Julian Edwards, sang several numbers with beauty 
of tone and plenitude of voice remarkable, and J. Vranke, 
Jr., played a Brahms scherzo and a Chopin scherzo on the 
piano. The members did not indulge in dancing, for the 
excellence of the impromptu program kept them in their 
seats. George Fischer, J. Vranske, Sr., and Mary Thomas, 
daughter of Thomas H, Thomas, volunteered as accom- 
panists, All in all it was a most delightful musical even- 
ing. 
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SALT LAKE CITY “AIDA” PRODUCTION 


Professor Giles Praised Unanimously for His Musical 
Mastery in Verdi’s Work 





Undiluted in their enthusiasm are the press comments 
on the production of “Aida,” given recently in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, under the auspices of the University of Utah 
and conducted by Professor Thomas Giles. The Deseret 
News says of the event: “In the bigness of the under- 
taking, considered from every standpoint, it stands without 
a rival among the ambitious efforts which local talent has 
carried to noteworthy success. To Professor Giles, his big 
company and magnificent orchestral ensemble, and to all 
who were associated, congratulation is due for daring to 
attempt such an exacting task.” 

In the Tribune one reads: “When the audience left the 
theatre, expressions of admiration, surprise and gratitude 
were virtually unanimous. It was little short of a revela- 
tion to those present that so vast, complicated and ex- 
quisite a work of music was handled on such a magnificent 
scale and with such genuine artistry, the production com- 
paring more than favorably with much-heralded presenta- 
tions of many companies which traverse the continent 
yearly. That the orchestra so thoroughly encompassed the 
difficulties and complexities of the work is tribute both to 
the personnel and the ability of the conductor, Professor 
Giles.” 

In another Deseret News article: 
short of wonderful. The orchestra deserves a_ special 
chapter of commendation by itself. It gave a rendition 
that was a surprise, the volume, balance, attack and shad- 
ing being artistic throughout. Professor Giles conducted 
with the confidence and ease of a veteran.” 

The Telegram referred to the performance as “A new 
chapter in the history of music in Salt Lake City,” and 
calls it also, the “most perfectly presented opera ever under- 
taken by any local organization. One participant stood out 
above the rest, towering like a mountain above the rolling 
hills—Thomas Giles. His youth, his enthusiasm, his per- 
sonal courage, and above and behind all, his splendid mu- 
University and to Salt 


“The result is little 


sical training, have given to the 
Lake a new distinction in music.” 

The chorus of approbation is joined in by the Herald- 
Republican, which credits Professor Giles with conducting 
“with care atid comprehension, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the. people of Salt Lake will never witness a 
more excellent production of this great opera.” 

Vernon Stiles was the tenor of the occasion, and in an 
interview, given out before he left Salt Lake City, he de- 
clared: “Your community and your city do not know 
how much they owe to big, energetic and intellectual young 
men like Thomas Giles for placing the city and state on 
its remarkably high plane of music knowledge and appre- 
ciation, taste and culture. Men like Giles, who have the 
daring of youth and the courage that comes of splendid 
training, should be put on golden thrones in the regard 
of the people of Utah. Utah should be proud of him.” 





Zoe Fulton’s Pupils Heard in Recital 





On Friday evening, June 23, half a dozen artist-pupils 
of Zoe Fulton, the well known singer and teacher of Pitts- 
burgh, were heard in recital at Carnegie Lecture Hall, that 
city. Margaret Davis’ lyric soprano voice was heard to 
advantage in Musetta’s waltz song from “Bohéme” and in 
Landon Ronald’s “Love, I Have Won You.” Miss Davis 
possesses exceptional talents and her interpretations were 
warmly applauded by an enthusiastic audience. Especially 
delightful was Wilma Huff’s singing of “The Quest” 
(Eleanor Smith) and a lullaby by E. W. Hanscom, the 
violin obligato by Elizabeth Coles adding to its charm. 
Miss Huff’s voice is a rich contralto and she handles it 


with excellent effect. In the second part of the program 





THEODORE 


SPIERING 


The Renowned Violinist 





“Spiering knows how to draw from his instrument a tone 
that has virtually been liberated from all things terrestrial. 
In the Vieuxtemps concerto in A minor the artist revealed 
a tonal quality which, in spite of its sensuous beauty, 
merely proved the medium of a vibrant soul.”—Leipsig 
Abendzeitung. 


AMERICAN TOUR 1916-1917 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





she sang “Lungi dal caro bene” (Secchi), “Si mer ves 
avaient des ailles” (Hahn), and “Der Schmied” (Brahms). 

Bernice Kruger sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” 
Schumann's “Frihlingsnacht” and Emery’s “Burst Ye, Ap- 
ple Buds,” with a delightful poise of manner. Winifred 
Ferguson possesses a dramatic voice of great power, full 
and deep in the lower register and well poised in the upper. 
Her numbers were the aria “Che faro senza Euridice” 
(Gluck), “L’Esclave” (Lalo) and “Sacrament” (MacDer- 
mid). This was her first appearance in Pittsburgh, but the 
enthusiasm with which she was applauded left no doubt of 
the warmth of her reception and of the impression she 
created, 

Elsie Louise Stevenson showed marked 
over her appearance of last year. Her singing of the aria 
“O mio Fernando” was most artistic, and in a group of 
songs which included Grieg’s “Ein Schwan,” Brahnis’ 
“Ruhe Siissliebchen” and Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,” she scored similar success. Ralph Keller also 
showed splendid possibilities. He possesses a high tenor 
voice of sympathetic quality, which sounded especially well 
in Burleigh’s “Just You” and “The Star” of Rogers, and 
surmounted the technical difficulties of the aria from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” with ease. 

In addition to her obligato work, Miss Coles’ violjn solo, 
the berceuse from “Jocelyn,” was a pleasing addition, by 
way of diversity. 

There were ensemble numbers, the “Spinning Chorus” 
from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” the humoreske 
“Swanee River” (Dvorak-Wilson) and Forman’s “Dance 
of Pine Tree Fairies,” which were excellently done. 

Earle Mitchell and Jessie Miller, as accompanists, gave 
splendid support. 


improvement 





Doris Barnett’s Busy Summer 





Much interest centers around the American debit next 
season of Doris Barnett, who, in spite of continental tri- 








DORIS BARNETT, 


Concert pianist, pedagogue and assistant to Godowsky. 


umphs, is known here only to those familiar with musical 
events of the European capitals, 

The young pianist already has attracted from all over 
the States many artist-students who, under normal condi- 
tions, would have gone to Vienna to enroll themselves in 
her class there in connection with the famous Meister- 
schule which was conducted by Godowsky. Others are re- 
suming their training already begun in the Austrian art 
center, so that the summer months are proving a busy 
time for this young artist, who has transplanted her warm 
weather studio from torrid New York to beautiful Seal 
Harbor, Me. 





Excellent Music at The Strand 


Patrons of The Strand Theatre are indebted to the en- 
terprising managing director, B. A. Rolfe, for his untir- 
ing efforts to bring forth the very best in the line of photo- 
plays as well as a musical entertainment of a superior or- 
der. The splendid orchestra, conducted by Carl Edouarde, 
augmented by a large organ presided at in turn by Arthur 
Depew and Ralph H. Brigham, form the central musical 
magnet that attracts large numbers of New Yorkers to this 
photoplay palace on Broadway. The orchestral and organ 
accompaniment to the screen entertainment is most satis- 
fying always; to the musician as well as the layman. 

Last week’s tonal offering at The Strand was as follows: 


Overture, “Zampa” (Herold), Strand Concert Orchestra; 
“Annie Laurie” (by request), sung by Bruce Weyman, 
baritone; “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), sung by Perle Frank, 
soprano; “Souvenir” (Drdla), played by Jan Rubini, the 
Swedish violin virtuoso. All in all a restful and enjoyable 
musical program. 


Schnitzer Booked for Ohio Recitals 


Germaine Schnitzer has been booked for recitals January 
8, 9 and 11 next, on the Hutchinson Artist Series, at War- 
ren, New Philadelphia and Alliance, Ohio. 
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PRODUCE SHAKESPEARE 


Plays Given in Concentration Camp—F ull Orchestral Aid 














English Concentration Camp, t 
Ruheleben, Germany, May 23, 1916. J 


Dear Musical Courier: 

Enclosed the program of our Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Festival, together with copies of my designs used in the 
production of the first item, “Twelfth Night.” This pro- 
duction, most enthusiastically received by the whole camp, 
owes its success to the artistic individuality and subtlety 
of the producer, Cecii Duncan-Jones, to whom the camp 
is indebted for its first Shakespearean production (“As 
You Like It”) given here last year. His production of 
“Twelfth Night” was marked by its thoroughness, every 
detail, mood, incident and character of the play being in- 
terpreted with remarkable penetration and sincerity, while 
the work as a whole presented a perfect unity, The music, 
specially written for the production by E. L. Bainton, 
excellently orchestrated, and proved the composer to be 
in touch with the most recent musical developments. The 
setting of the song, “Come Away, Death,” distin- 
guished by the directness of its appeal and the richness of 
material, 
scenic setting was conceived in a purely impres- 
the material used being three sets of 
used 


was 


was 


its harmonic 

The 
sionistic manner, 
two sets of screens, one small frame cloth, 
in silhouette, and painted, as were the screens, in flat neu- 
tral tints to take 
with a few small properties. The costumes were conceived 
whimsical, fantastic spirit, the 
the all that might by mental association 
obscure or distract from this being avoided. The whole of 
the and costumes for “Twelfth Night,” as those 
“As You Like It,” were made by tnterned 


curtains, 


lighting, two arches, steps and lamps, 


in a somewhat to convey 
humor of play, 
scenery 


last year for 


camp, and our most grateful thanks are 





A" 


| 


WZ 






due to Dr. Lechmere who, in both cases, carried out the 
making of the costumes, realizing my designs in the most 
minute particulars. 

At the Shakespearean Music Evening a pleasant item 
was provided in the choral arrangements of English folk- 
songs by R. Vaughan Williams. The Elizabethan love- 
arranged and sung by F. Keel, while comprising 
certain interesting numbers, were more valuable as _his- 
torical matter than as expressive art, many presenting a 
tedious similarity of melody, mood and harmonic material. 
The “Coriolanus” overture was heard to better advantage 
at a later performance, under B. J. Dale, who is tree 
from exaggerated mannerisms. The dances from “Henry 
VIII” (German), and the overture to the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” (Nicolai), were given with great vigor under 
M. M. Bainton and Peebles Conn, respectively. 

The lectures by Messrs. Marshall and Pease were more 
interesting than the others, not being marred by plati- 
tudes, and possessing a stimulative and informative quality 
which was wofully lacking in those of Messrs. Ford and 
Howard. 


songs, 


The “Othello” was produced by Herr Hopkirk, an actor 
late of the German stage, in as realistic a manner as pos- 
sible, but lacked a basic conception of the play as a whole. 
The rendering was melodramatic, and in the Hoftheatre 
tradition, all the the 
part of Othello, which was treated as a “star” part and 
played by Herr Hopkirk. The costumes for this produc- 
tion were hired, by Herr Hopkirk’s wish, 

Yours always most cordially, 
(Late Director of Music, School for the 
atre, Florence, Italy). 


characters being subordinated to 


from Berlin. 
LeigH Henry 
Art of the The- 
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COSTUME DESIGNS FOR SHAKESPEAREAN 


PRODUCTION IN THE ENGLISH CONCENTRATION CAMP AT 
RUHELEBEN, 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 
We invite comparison with d all French 
makes both ee onl = que and price. 

RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















Mme. Rubenstein Sings for 5,000 
on Independence Day 


Facing an audience of nearly 5,000 people at the City 
Hall Park, New York, at 8 p. m., at the Fourth of July 
celebration, Stella “The American 
Singer,” sang herself into the hearts of all who heard 
The City Hall was illuminated with 


Rubenstein, Lieder 
her that evening. 
incandescent lights and decorated with flags, which fur- 
nished a beautiful background for the platform from 
which she sang. The audience formed a half-moon and 
filled all the available chairs, and the police had little 
difficulty in handling the crowds who were forced to 
stand. It was perhaps one of the most psychologically 
interesting audiences that ever witnessed a celebration of 


this kind. 


her babe from the sunny clime of Italy in strange con- 


For here were gathered the little mother with 


trast with the ever smiling face of the German-American, 
and if one looked keenly into the crowd the dark-eyed 
immigrant from Russia was also present. 

Henry T. 
the music committee of the Mayor’s Independence Day 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood Studio, 
New York 
STELLA RUBENSTEIN, 


American Lieder Singer. 


Fleck, of Hunter Coilege, also chairman of 


committee made a short address, and the program began 
with the singing of “America.” Earlier in the evening 
the hundreds of children who rushed eagerly to occupy 
the front chairs, sat spellbound as Mme. Rubenstein sang 
the familiar song in a clear, melodious and resonant voice 
While the 
chorus of voices from the people joined in, the hustle 


enhanced by the feeling of a true American. 


and bustle and clanging of the surface cars seemed as 
if mechanically to cease as a manifest of added respect 
to the dignity of the occasion and the memory of 1776. 
The program which followed was consistent with those 
who attended, for the trained ear could denote pieces 
composed by classicists, and the person whose mind is 
set at ease by popular melodies did not go away dis- 
pleased. Yet it was not until the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” which wound up this particular cele- 
bration, that Mme. Rubenstein’s art seemed to permeate 
the huge crowd, They took up the anthem and sang with 
a gusto that seemed to reach the very doors of the Post 
Ofhce situated across the square, for the men loading and 
unloading sacks of mail paused in their work to listen. 
The applause which followed was a fitting reward for the 
singer’s part in aiding the Mayor in carrying out the 
plan of a safe and sane Fourth; and as if in approval of 
the artist’s virtuosity, a man who sat on one of the park 
benches, with features hidden beneath the brim of a soft 
hat, muttered between his teeth, “Gee! But that skoit kin 
sing.” 


Letter From the Trenches 


Novello 


Davies, the noted teacher, who is chairman of the Instru- 


The following letter was received by Clara 
ment Fund for the Soldiers: 
Somewhere in France, June 14, 1016 
Is it possible for you to send me a mouth organ? Bomdr. Michael 
Gordon, 17,191, A Battery, 69th Brigade, R. F. A. B. E. F., 
rhanking you in advance, 


France 
I remain, 

Yours truly, M. Gorpon 
P. S.—I am an American, born in Boston, Mass 


May Mukle Cellist With Saslavsky Quartet 


May Mukle, the well known English cellist, will be the 


cellist next season with the Saslavsky String Quartet, 
which has many engagements already booked in the South 
and Middle West. Many of these are re-engagements from 


last season 


Margaret Jarman With 
Ravinia Park Opera Company 
Margaret Jarman. who has been engaged for the sea 
son with the Ravinia Park Opera Company, will sing the 
Favorita, Suzuki, Ortrud, Amneris, 


following roles: 


Azucena 





Pittsburgh Reunion in Los Angeles 


The accompanying photograph was taken during the re 
cent Knights Templar Conclave in Los Angeles, Cal., and 
shows Walter Earnest, the Pittsburgh tenor; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the Pittsburgh composer, and G. Paul 
Moore, the Pittsburgh basso. The trio are old friends, 
when 


their association dating from the time composer 


~adman was an o*ganist and music critic in the “Smoky 
City.” Cad 
man’s choir at East Liberty Presbyterian Church in Pitts 


At that time basso Moore was a member o 


burgh 
The trio met again in Los Angeles, a few weeks ago, and 


it is hardly necessary to state how much the reunion 


was enjoyed by the three. The snapshot was made on the 
steps of Mr. Cadman’s new home (in Los Angeles) which 


he has just built for his mother and himself 









































AN OLD PITTSBURGH TRIO, 


However, the picture was taken in Los Angeles. 


Left to right: 


Walter Earnest, tenor; Charles Wakefield 


Cadman, G. Paul Moore, basso. 























For generations the 





Steinway has been 





the ideal piano—the 
choice of the great 
artists. Its enduring 
fame rests upon its 
perfect musical quali- 


tes. 


Do you realize that 
for very little more 
than you would pay 
for any good instru- 
ment you can owna 
Steinway? The up- 
right is priced at 
$500 and upward 
and the grand at $750 


and upward. 














STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 


107-109 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK 
SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 


Also pianos for rent at reasonable rates 
‘or city and country 
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Publiched d every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
to the interests of the Plano Trade 


A recent article in the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times starts off by calling her “Freda Hemphill” 
and does not get it right even once by mistake all 
the way through the piece of writing. 

——_>_—_- 

The first of the summer series of Civic Orches- 
tral Concerts took place at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, Tuesday, July 11. Walter Roth- 
well conducted and Albert Spalding, violinist, was 


the soloist. <A full account will appear in next 
week’s Musicat Courter. 
abendiilipnemne 


Word comes from Ashland, Ky., that sudden. ill- 
ness compelled Alice Nielsen to cancel several ap- 
pearances on the Chautauqua circuit, where she is 
now appearing. Happily the illness is not serious 
and the popular prima donna will be singing again 


in a few days. 


A 
Oe 





It was suggested (during the recent war scare) by 
a facetious New York Herald correspondent, that 
John Philip Sousa, if he re-enters United States 
service as a military bandmaster, play “La Paloma” 
in order to fascinate the Mexicans into inaction, and 
play “Stars and Stripes Forever” to inspire the 


\merican troops. 
nd 


As the climax to its coming season, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra announces a great choral fes- 
tival the week of April 23, 1917, with a performance 
of Mahler’s eighth symphony (the “symphony of 
the thousand”) as the principal feature, employing 
a chorus of over a thousand and with the orchestra 
augmented to 150 players, all under the direction of 
Frederick Stock. 





ry 








Sadie Charlotte MacDonald, a war nurse, came all 
the way from somewhere in France on a month’s 
leave of absence to testify at Freehold, N. J., in fa- 
vor of the Lillian Nordica will, which is being con- 
tested the late singer’s husband, George W. 
Young. Miss MacDonald was matron of the 
Torres Strait Hospital at the time when the famous 
prima donna died in that institution. 
—_ -- —- 

In the issue of June 8 the MusicaL Courter an- 
nounced that Serge de Diaghileff would not return 
to the United States next season with the Ballet 
Russe and that Nijinski would be the artistic head 
of that organization, facts which several of the 
New York dailies published as “news” on July 8, 
just one month later. Moral: For news of the mu- 
sical world while it is still news read the MusicaL 


by 


COURIER, 
cxacanme(@ perme 
Seven men, all intimately connected with Yale and 
Yale music, will have a hand in the composition of 
the music to accompany the huge pageant to take 
place at New Haven in October in celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the college. 
They are Horatio Parker, David Stanley Smith, 
Harry B. Jepson, Seth Bingham, Walter Ruel 
Cowles, William E. Haesche and Douglas Moore. 
Professor Smith will be master of music for the 
pageant and will conduct the band of over 100 mem- 
bers and a male chorus of several hundred. 


—_—_—o-———_ 


From the Weekly Courier, Launceton, Tasmania, 
May 25, 1916: “Paderewski, the famous pianist, 
has given away his whole fortune (estimated at a 
million dollars) to help his stricken fellow Poles, 
and has now started on a tour of the world to accu- 
mulate another one.” Where on earth did the 
esteemed Weekly Courier get that information? 
Aside from the fact that Paderewski has not given 
away his fortune, that it is not estimated at a million 
dollars and that he is not engaged on a tour of the 
world, but is summering very comfortably in a 





Maine resort, the paragraph in the Weekly Courier 
is absolutely correct. 
—? 

Young prima donna visited friends at the seaside, 
say the dailies, sneak thief slashed her bag, got 
away with large roll of bills, wrist watch, jewelry 
worth ’steen thousand dollars—Hot weather! 

—--- @- 


Speaking of Miss Nielsen, the editor wrote: 
“From all her stopping places come reports of the 
winsome artist’s personal popularity” ; but the com- 
positor insisted on making it “from all her shopping 
places.” Which is surely just as true as the orig- 
inal statement. 





8 

A Brooklyn program recently announced the per- 
formance of a Pout Purry on “Cavalleria Rusti- 
What is a Pout Purry? Is it medley, or se- 
or just our familiar 
S.—Perhaps 


“cc 


cana.” 

lections, 
French potpourri Brooklynized?  P. 
the typesetter made a mistake, or perhaps the writer 


or reminiscences, 


forgot. 


Pees 6 = 


Considering the educational nature of the concert 
tendered on July 4 to the visiting members of the 
National Educational Association by the Mayor’s 
Independence Day Committee, in the College of the 
City of New York, a little more care in printing the 
program would not have been amiss. “Die Meis- 
tersinger” without the “die,” Saint-Saéns without 
the hyphen and the dots, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” without the “the,” Liszt spelled Lizst, made the 
program look like a sale catalogue. 

a ee 


Out in Wichita, Kan., so say the papers, is a fid- 
dler who has just had a “piece of flesh” taken from 
“each of his six fingers” because he thinks his “exe- 
cution” will be improved thereby. He was under an 
anesthetic for several hours during the operation, 
and the “incisions were drawn together and sewn 
with horse hair”—taken from an old bow, presuma- 
bly. There seems almost a chance to say something 
here about the “hair of the dog”; or to suggest that 
an anesthetic applied for several hours just at con- 
cert time might be successful in improving the gen- 
tleman’s playing without the necessity of resorting 
to an operation. Hot weather again! 


eceviestinll pence 
ABOLISH THE MIDDLEMAN! 


Several local managers in the West have informed 
a Musicar Courter representative that the associa- 
tion of young Western firms with old, solid New 
York managerial bureaus is bound greatly to hurt 
the artists under those bureaus’ managements. 

“You see,” said one of the local managers, “if we 
want Mr. X., who is under the direction of the B. 
bureau, and write that bureau, they will say, 
‘Well, you must get in touch with our local repre- 
sentative, as he has the bookings in his hands.’ It 
is a well known fact that you would have secured 
Mr. X. probably for $200 had the deal been con- 
summated direct with the New York manager, but 
as the local manager may have paid $150 for the 
artist, he thinks a $50 profit insufficient, and asks 
for $250 for a $200 proposition.” 

Names of those bureaus and artists are well 
known to the Musicat Courter, and unless the 
above mentioned practice is stopped, examples with 
names mentioned soon will appear in these columns. 
It is all right for New York managers to sell out- 
right ten or fifteen or as many dates as possible for 
one or two or all of their artists, but it is unjust to 
coinpel the local manager to pay a premium to the 
middleman. The Musicat Courter will take the 


defense of the local manager against the interests 
of a combination which has no raison-d’étre. 
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LOCAL MANAGERS HOLD 
IMPORTANT CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 


Serious Discussion of Certain Reforms Necessary in New York Managerial 
Methods 


There was a notable gathering of managers of 
musical attractions in Detroit last Friday, July 7, 
including L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, Cal. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Fritschy, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Elizabeth Cueney, of St. Louis; Ona B. Talbot, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; A. F. Thiele, of Dayton, Ohio; 
James E. Furlong, of Rochester, N. Y.; J. Her- 
mann Thumann, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell, of Kansas City, Mo., and James E. Devoe, 
of Detroit. 

According to James FE. Devoe, the Detroit im- 
presario, who was in charge of the local arrange- 
ments, the purpose of the meeting was a discussion 
of details of the concert business which are of the 
greatest importance to the local managers. 

“The meeting was devoted to a consideration of 
the most suitable ways and means of exploiting the 
artists who appear in the various cities during a sea- 
son,” said Mr. Devoe. “It was possible to have this 
representative gathering meet in Detroit at this 
time, as a number of the Western representatives 
were en route East. Co-operation of managers in 
meetings of this kind will prove of aid not only to 
the local manager in his individual work, but to the 
various artists and their managers. In brief, it is 
hoped that gatherings of this kind will bring out 
suggestions and ideas which will tend to make the 
appearance of artists in the various cities of greater 
interest and satisfaction to the concert going pub- 
lic, and, further, enable the local manager to con- 
duct the concerts on a more businesslike basis, thus 
making it of direct benefit to the artist and his man- 
ager. [very large field of endeavor has an organi- 
zation of this kind. The great success of the dra- 
matic, and later of the moving picture world, came 
about through organization and a thorough under- 
standing and co-operation of all parties concerned. 
The concert and operatic world is no different from 
any of the other lines of endeavor.” 

On Friday afternoon, at the Pontchartrain Hotel, 


the managers held a private meeting, at which, it is 
learned from reliable inside information, several 
New York agencies were placed on the carpet. The 
various local managers present related their un- 
fortunate experiences with some of the well known 
metropolitan agencies. Cancalation of an artist's 
date by some New York office after publicity had 
been paid for by a local manager was one of the 
main complaints. Several of the managers also ac- 
cused a well knowf? bureau of foisting second class 
artists onto the local manager who was desirous of 
securing a star attraction, through the method of 
making the star’s engagement contingent upon the 
engagement of the other artist. The local managers 
also censured New York managers who artificially 
inflate the prices for artists. Though this confer- 
ence was informal, it may be stated that preliminary 
steps have been taken already and that, sooner or 
later, local managers will come together in force at 
a “managerial convention” seriously to discuss cer- 
tain methods employed by various New York bu- 
reaus in securing business. 

The writer also learned at the Detroit conference 
that Manager Charles Wagner has incorporated a 
clause in his contract, whereby money expended by 
local managers for publicity, etc., will be refunded 
to them in case the date is canceled later. C. A. 
Ellis’ office, of Boston, has also adopted the same 
plan, one which affords great relief and assurance 
to local managers. 

New York managers may take their cue from the 
above data, for we are in the midst of an era of 
“preparedness.” The local managers are determined 
to have better treatment and they are sure to get it. 

R. D. 

{ Eprror’s Note.—-This communication was re- 
ceived just at the moment of going to press. Com- 
plete notes of this important conference of local 
managers will appear in next week’s Musica Cou- 


RIER. | 





A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT 





Few composers have surpassed Rossini in facility. 
He seemed to turn out music about as easily as an 
ordinary man writes a letter. But, like a letter 
writer, he required a definite object for his writing. 
Few men can write interesting letters to the world 
in general and to no one in particular, and it is 
equally true that the composer usually requires an 
imaginary sympathetic hearer for the music he is 
writing, especially as he gets older and the enthu- 
siasm of youth no jionger helps him. There was no 
musical reason why Rossini should have ended his 
operatic career with “William Tell.” He was still 
a young man and he lived many years after the suc- 
cess of that great work. ‘William Tell” was to 
have been the first of five operas that Rossini was 
to write for the French Government. According to 
the agreement Rossini was to compose an opera 
every two years, and for ten years he was to write 
only for the French stage. He entered into this 
agreement with great enthusiasm. But during a 
short visit to Bologna in 1830, he heard of the ab- 
dication of Charles X, King of France, and he 
learned that on account of the revolution of July, 
1830, all his contracts with the former government 
Rossini lost heart. He wrote no more 
There is not the 


were void. 
because his enthusiasm was gone. 
slightest reason to suppose that he was incapable of 
writing four more operas, but the fact remains that 


he did not write them. Perhaps Wagner wouid not 


have composed “Tristan and Isolde” if the Em- 


peror of Brazil had not fired the necessary train 
of enthusiasm by requesting the composer to furnish 
a score for a substantial sum of money. Perhaps 
Bach would not have written the enormous quantity 
he wrote if he had not been a choirmaster in the 
age when cheap music printing was unknown and 
when it was impossible for a choirmaster to supply 
his singers with armfuls of the latest anthems pub- 
lished. The mail did not then deluge him with 
every work of Tom, Dick, and Harry—‘‘special 
rates for a limited time only, complete catalogue on 
request.” He had to supply the music himself like 
a journalist who has to turn out a certain amount 
of copy for the next issue. It was a grand school- 
ing for a composer, without which Bach might not 
have written a tenth of his present work. 

Perhaps if Schubert had not had that small circle 
of admiring friends he would not have composed 
so many songs. 

There are, of course, many instances of com- 
posers, poets, painters, producing great works under 
adverse circumstances and in spite of encourage- 
ment, but we thing that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the part played by friends and en- 
couraging circumstances in the lives of great crea- 
tive artists. 

In essay XIII, of Coleridge’s “The Friend,” 
there is a fine passage concerning the works of the 
ancient Greeks, before Greece became a part of the 
Roman Empire: 

If the applause of a little city, the first rate town of 
a country not much larger than Yorkshire, and the en- 


couragement of a Pericles, produced a Phidias, a 
Sophocles, and a constellation of other stars scarcely 
inferior in glory, what will not the applause of the 
world effect, the the 
world’s imperial masters? 
peared, no Phidias was born 


boundless munificence of 
Alas! no 


and 
Sophocles ap 


Coleridge was writing about national independ- 
ence, but his words apply equally well to the sub. 
ject in hand. When the Greek artists lost their 
little circle of admiring friends, they ceased to pro 
duce the great works the Romans hoped they would 
still create. There is ho reason for believing that 
the Greeks lost their potential ability though their 
actual ability came to an end. And there is no doubt 
but that many a man of genius has failed to accom- 
plish what he might easily and pleasantly have done 
had he been blessed with the necessary environment 
of friends or circumstances. 


re 


“MINOR” COMPOSERS 





the distin 


Newman, 


Here are a few words 


guished English musical critic, 


written by 

[ernest 
They apply, 

The 


Courter will continue its invariable policy of sup 


which cannot be too heartily endorsed. 


however, only to the daily press. Musica 


porting and advancing the interests of any composer 
who produces worthy music, be he “major” or 
“minor.” The great composer, be it remarked, be 
gan without exception as a minor composer and 
evolved. 

He exaggerates his gifts and overestimates his impor 
tance in the universal scheme. Tens of thousands of peo- 
ple nowadays can write quite good music; to do so really 
indicates no more ability than is shown every day by the 
surgeon, the journalist, the railway manager, the naval offi 
cer, as people in hundreds of other walks of life. 

None of these people is vain enough to suppose he has 
an indefeasible right to have his doings commended in the 
Why should the man who can string a few notes 
bulk of 
the new music I hear and see, whatever be the country of 
ability 


papers. 
together imagine that he has such a right? The 
its origin, suggests no more than average human 
Go to your club some afternoon, and run through the best 
of the daily and weekly and monthly journals, and in a 
couple of hours, I venture to say, you will come across at 
least fifty articles to the making of which has gone more 
similar 


fundamental brain power than can be found in a 


number of new musical compositions. But for the journal- 
ist the writing of a good article is simply part of the day’s 
work. He has not the vanity to cut his article out and 
send it to most of the papers in the kingdom and ask them 
to print their opinion upon it. Why should the minor com 
and, of course, the great majority of composers are 


expect the press to worry about him? 


poser 
bound to be minor 


WHAT IS BRITISH MUSIC? 

Robin H. Legge, London correspondent of the 
MusicaL Courter and critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph, asks, in the latter paper : 

Which is the more specifically English or British—Cyril 
Scott with his latest violin sonata, or Edward German with 
his “Henry VIII” dances; Josef Holbrooke with his quin 


Morris” dance; 


tet, or Percy Grainger with his “Mock 
Roger Quilter with his “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” 
and the music to his Christmas play, or Sir Hubert Parry 
“Te Deum”? Where, and 
What is that 
thing, that quality inherent in the music, which makes it 
“British” ? 


with the revised version of his 
oh, where, is the common denominator ? 


specifically 

It must be clear to the eye of all musicians that there 
is not much in common between the musical expression of 
Delius and Parry, Stanford and Scott, German and Hol 
brooke, Grainger and Sir J. F. Bridge, Caleb Simper and 
Elgar, A. R. Gaul and Arnold Bax, the composer (whoever 
he may be) of the “latest” British ragtime and of the most 
solemn eight part double fugue written for one of those 
the university exami 
nations Mix these 


composers I have mentioned, place them in any order you 


functions we Britons so dearly love 
If I am wrong, where am | wrong? 


please, and tell me where and what is the common denomi 
nator of any two or ten of them, or of any other two or 
ten or ten times ten of those who so perpetually described 
as “British” composers whom you may call to mind. I am 


searching for the truth, as, indeed, | have been searching 
for it for many a long day, but the days pass, the years fly 
away, and never appears the particular truth [ am hunt- 


ing for. 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED 


The Washington correspondent of the Los An 


geles Sunday Times wrote the following humorous 
bit for his paper. Because the lady’s name is just 


from Gwendolyn 


about as different as possible 

Brown we have called her that: 
SHE'S “IN DUTCH.” 

Gwendolyn Brown, the colature soprano, Is “in 

National Press Club, an organization composed 


Dutch” 


with the 
of Washington correspondents and Congressmen 


| don’t know what a colature soprano is, but Miss 
Brown is one of them In the course of her concert 
tour ehe recently arrived in Washington and her man- 
aver invited the press club to invite her to come and see 
them 


\ big shindig was arranged and everybody put on clean 
this one night, they al 


club \ 


shirts and tail coats, and, for 


lowed ladies to come to the professional ac 


companist was engaged 


Che Brown arrived in a blaze of glory, and there were 


social doings and some eating At the crucial hour the 
master of ceremonies marched up and said to Gwendolyn 
with a fascinating smile, “We are ready now to enjoy 


the pleasure of hearing you sing, Mme. Brown.” 

Gwendolyn fixed him with a cold and glittering stare 
“And why should I sing?” she Nobody 
could think, right on the spur of the moment, of any rea- 
And so she didn’t sing 


frigidly 


asked 
son why she should sing. 

Mme, Brown was a passenger on the same ship in which 
I went to the One of the other 
elderly gentleman who conducts an academy of music in 


war passengers Was an 


Washington 


arranged in the salon, and 


off the 


One night a concert was 


the old gentleman almost played the piano 


ivory 


keys in his enthusiasm to please 


\s he finished, the volunteer committee approached 
Mme. Brown, all swelled up over the event 

“Wasn't it grand?” they asked, referring in their exuber- 
ance to the tickling of the piano 

Mme. Brown shrugged her shoulders and whispered to 


us, “It's awful ever heard. He makes 


It's the worst | 
me sick.” 
“And now,” said the committee, 


Mme. Brown?" 
“Certainly not,” said she coolly and left the cabin 
Mime 
Harry 


“you will sing for us, 


thing about Brown is she doesn't sing 


Neither 


The only 


for nothing does Lauder 


As a matter of fact the artist in question was 
right in refusing to sing on both occasions men- 
tioned. What would the correspondent, who wrote 
the story, think should he go out to dinner and when 
he had finished have pen and ink laid before him by 
his host with the request that he write a story for 
the amusement of the guests? Singing is the busi- 
ness of this particular soprano—she sings extremely 
well, by the way—and one must remember that it 
is not proper for a professional man to practise his 
profession or a business man to carry on his busi- 
ness out of hours or without recompense 

If you ask your old friend, the family shoe dealer, 
to have supper at your home, you hardly expect him 
to leave a pair of his wares on the table as a sou- 
venir of the occasion. So why should the soprano 
be expected to leave a song or two to pay for hers? 


A WARNIN 


In another column is told the story of a New 
York lawsuit by a singer against an operatic impre 
sario who accepted money from the vocalist in re- 
turn for promises of engagements, but failed to se- 
cure them, or, at any rate, to give them to the fool- 
ish person who had paid him cash in advance “for ad 
vertising, traveling and office expenses,” etc. The 
story is not a new one and it is beginning to become 
monotonous, especially in the Musica Courter of 
fices, where it is told frequently by the poor artists 
who were fleeced. After the money has been lost 
through advance payment to the manager, nearly 
always the victim comes to the Musica Courier 
for relief. It is then too late for this paper to help. 
The time to seek advice is before the cash is handed 
to the manager. The only recourse after the swindle 
has been accomplished is for the artist to sue the 
dishonest manager. 

It is a pity, however, that prison sentences cannot 


be meted out to such scoundrels, who cast a dark 
blot on the management business in general, even 
though some high principled and thoroughly relia- 
ble persons are engaged in it. Usually a judgment 
is not collectible against the defrauders, who have 
no property, own no stock in trade, and ply their 
operations in an office wherein even the desk and 
the typing machine are rented. It is good to see, 
however, that now and then an artist who has been 
robbed has the courage to proceed legally in the 
matter. Nothing helps in such cases so much as 
wide and full publicity. 

\rtists should be cautious too about moneys re- 
quested by some managers for advertising purposes 
in music journals, for announcements in special 
hooklets, pamphlets, bulletins, ete. Always consult 
the Musica Courter on matters relating to any 
kind of musical advertising. This paper has on its 
staff the world’s leading experts in that branch. 

RO 


NATIONAL OPERA IN ENGLAND 


It is evident that Robin H. Legge, London cor- 
respondent of the MusicaL Courter, received and 
read with interest the announcement of Max Ra- 
hinoff’s plans for the coming season of the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. Mr. Legge, who 
for many years past has been known throughout 
england and beyond its confines as the music 
critic of that foremost of London papers, the Daily 
Telegraph, wrote an article in that paper on the ap- 
plicability of Mr. Rabinoff’s ideas to Great Britain, 
reproduced here on account of its general interest : 

The 
Max Rabinoff, the enterprising manager of the Boston 
He has come to the con- 
riddles of the 


idea is contained in a small brochure issued by 


Opera and Ballet Russe tour, 
clusion that he has 
musical universe by instituting this combination, and as his 
idea might conceivably be put into practice here, it seems 
For here, too, “a good 


solved one of the 


to me to be worth consideration, 
many people have been looking forward for a good many 
attainment of a practicable state of 
grand opera affairs.” Further, Mr, Rabinoff, like our own 
Sir Thomas Beecham, the success of whose introduction 
of opera on the highest scale to Manchester is unparal- 
leled, has come to the conclusion that there is among 
Anglo-Saxons, a genuine and large demand for grand 
that the performances, 
But what Mr, Rabinoff 


years toward the 


opera and ballet, provided only 
scenery, etc., are sufficiently good. 
did is what, so far as I know, has never yet been tried on 
an adequate scale, at any rate, here. He says that “out of 
the triumph, made possible largely through the co-opera- 
tion of the various local grand opera committees, there 
has come a new order of things, which means annual en- 
joyment of grand opera for the future.” 

It seems to me that herein lies a capital idea for the 
furtherance of operatic enterprises on the high scale 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, when the 
war is a thing of the past. It is futile to hold up the dis- 
cussion of these things until that happy time shall come, 
and if there is any truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that there does exist here a large public for opera, if only 
that opera is adequately mounted and performed, it were 
just as well, surely, to make as ready as existing circum- 
stances will permit to take our rightful place in the scheme 
of things when the grand opportunity arrives. Ags | 
understand the Rabinoff brochure, he began his operatic 
campaign by appealing to the various towns and cities he 
proposed to visit to form strong committees to look after 
the local interest in opera, to prepare the ground, as it 
were, for him and his company, or rather companies. By 
these means all was known about him, his organization, 
his singers, his dancers, indeed everything that was his, 
ere yet he had so much as set foot in the various towns. 

It was merely a case of taking the mountain to Ma- 
homet instead of reversing the process! Now, if that can 
be accomplished with real success in the United States, 
what is to prevent a similar undertaking here? On the 
face of it there is a public in the North, for, as has al- 
ready been announced, the Beecham season in Manches- 
ter, which was originally arranged to last a month, has 
been prolonged for at least another week; owing to the 
genuine success that has accompanied the performances. 


Pure “Ipea” Compete 


If this is possible in Manchester, why not elsewhere, in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and so on? One outcome of the Rabi- 
noff idea is that, owing to the support he received from 
all parts of the States, he has been enabled to amalgamate 


the two companies aforesaid under the high-sounding title 


of Boston-National Grand Opera Company, which in tak- 
ing on the title of National has taken on also the obliga- 
tions implied; for he has pledged this “national institu- 
tion” to give in as many cities as possible the sort of 
“orand opera which the foremost centers of the world are 
accustomed to having.” A grand committee has been 
formed, calling itself the “National Committee.” This body 
consists of one member from each local grand opera com- 
mittee, and its duties will be to act in an advisory way. 
Incidentally Mr. Rabinoff will produce next season opera 
in Russian (with Russian mise-en-scene and a Russian 
stage director), French, Italian, and, to represent English 
opera, Joseph Holbrook’s “The Enchanted Garden.” 

Is there not something in this idea which might possibly 
be utilized over here? It is quite possible, and, indeed, 
likely, | imagine, that Sir Thomas Beecham, upon whom 
we have rightly come to rely for enterprise in such mat- 
ters, has a positive dislike to committees of more than one 
member, namely, himself. He has, of course, immense 
experience and knowledge of operatic work in all its 
branches, so that he might regard committees here and 
there as something more of a nuisance than a help. But 
all the same I see no reason why local committees might 
not be of very great service in preparing the ground. If 
something of the kind were to be attempted, the ancient 
idea of a national opera might materialize. In circum- 
stances which existed before the war, when the air was 
constantly charged with notions as to how to found a na- 
tional opera, the provincial musicians were up in arms at 
once at the bare mention of the subject of national opera 
having its being in London. Now the Rabinovian idea, if 
put into execution here, would get rid of this obstacle, be- 
cause the national opera would be peripatetic. 

If such a scheme can be carried out in America, why not 
here also? There cannot be any insuperable difficulty, for, 
though it is many years since | was last in the United 
States, I do not suppose that the musical conditions or 
taste are widely different there from here, save and except 
perhaps in New York. 


entaiibbanie 
THOSE PARALLELS AGAIN 


What Thomas Whit- What Thomas Whit- 


ney Surette said the ney Surette wrote in 
other day before the 1915 in a_ textbook 
Music Education De- “Course of Study on 
partment of the Na- the Development of 


tional Iducational Assc- Symphonic Music.” The 


ciation : extract is about Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 

phony : 
There is too much atten- The form of this move- 
t.on to technic and per- ment is as follows: A ex- 
formance. We do not care tends to measure 157, B to 


measure 225, A to. the 


double bar at measure 356, 


enough about having peo- 
ple of taste teaching music 


and not mere human tech- the coda from 356 to the 
nical machines. The end. The first theme con- 
trouble is we involve music tains two well defined 


motives and 
5-9, each of which is treated 


in too much _ pedagogical measures 1-4 


paraphernalia and take the 


soul out. The pupils in separately as the movement 
public schools are taught progresses. The second of 
trashy music. They are these contains a motive (6) 
taught things they will reminiscent of the first 


movement, and this is used 
immediately afterward (9- 


never use in their life after- 
ward and which they will 


laugh at later when they 12) as a counterpoint. A 
get to know music. (As re- theme of considerable im- 
ported in the New York portance enters at measure 
Times. ) 19, ete. 





——# 
AN ANCIENT CRITIC 


Ovid would not be popular as a music critic of 
choral societies if the following passage from “The 
Fasti,” Bk. IV, is a sample of his style: 

Exululant comites, furiosaque tibia flatur, 

Et feriunt molles taurea terga manus. 

Riley’s literal translation of these lines runs thus: 
“His attendants raise on high the howl, the madden- 
ing pipe is blown, and their effeminate hands strike 
the tightened hides of the oxen.” Think of calling 
choral singing a high howl. And the drummers had 
effeminate hands. 

—————— <Q 

A slur in music is used over two notes, one of 
which is to be shortened or lightened. A slur in 
musie occurs also when a critic defames Richard 
Strauss unjustly. 
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STEINWAYS TO MOVE 


After Fifty-one Years in East Fourteenth Street, Distinguished Piano Firm 
Decides to Move Uptown to West Fifty-seventh Street, 
Near Carnegie Hall 


Musical Courier 


Extra, July &, 1916.) 























For many years one of the topics of discussion among 
the piano gossips has been the removing of the Steinway 
retail warerooms from Fourteenth street, where the Stein- 
ways have been located since 1865. 

The Steinways announced this week that the retail ware- 
rooms will be moved to Fifty-seventh street. The new 
quarters will be located 
at 109-111-113 West 
Fifty-seventh street, 
running through to 
114 West .Fifty-eighth 
street. 

Naturally, when this 
location is mentioned, 
the mind 
jumps to the 
sion that this is a loca- 
tion that is too far up 
for any business house 
of the character of the 
Steinway. But when 
one visits Fifty-seventh 
street, and stands at 
the corner of Sixth 
avenue and looks 
ward this new location 
Hall, it 


ap- 


instantly 
conclu- 


to- 
for Steinway 
at once becomes 
parent that the location 
is excellent for the 
Steinway business and 
that within a very short 
time a new music cen- 
ter will be created in 
the City of New York. 
This new location for 
Steinway Hall is upon 
the same block where 
Carnegie Hall is lo- 
cated, although across 
the street from Car- 
negie Hall and nearer 
Sixth avenue. 

The location is such 
that the judgment of 
Charles H. Steinway is 
instantly confirmed by 
studies 





any one who 
conditions surrounding 
the of a_ high- 
grade artistic product, 
such as is the Steinway 
piano. There is no 
question but that, in 
due course of time, 
Fifty-seventh street 
will become one of the 
exclusive, high grade 
retail thoroughfares of 
Manhattan Island, and 
because of the fact that 
Fifty-seventh street is 
as from _ street 
cars as is Fifth 
nue, there are pre- 
sented in the great 
width of that beautiful 
thoroughfare oppor- 
tunities for the 
class retail trade such 


sale 





free 
ave- 


high 


as are not presented in 


a nae 


it has stuck to the Fourteenth street building, even though 
the concert hall had been eliminated and the space utilized 
for the needs of the vastly increased business since the 
erection of this magnificent pile in Fourteenth street in 
1805. 

It can be taken for granted that the same exclusiveness, 


tainly will be a relief to find in this new Steinway building 
the same atmosphere that prevails in the Fourteenth street 
building; but there is no hope on the part of the Steinway 
that this 
subtle and yet so strong in the Fourteenth street building, 


organization artistic atmosphere, which is 


so 
can at once be transferred to the new building. It is only 


a question of time, however, when this will be brought 
about through the Steinway policy, which always is toward 


the highest possible artistic attainments. 


A Feeling of Sorrow That the Steinway Business Is to 
Leave Steinway Hall 
As 


street, there comes 


one goes through the old building in Fourteenth 
a feeling of sorrow that the Steinway 
business shall be taken from this magnificent pile, for there 
is that something that impels one instinctively to take off 
his hat and feel that he is in the presence of that which is 
above the ordinary, in the presence of the truly artistic, 
and the history of the Steinway house seems to surround 


and envelop one as he goes trom one wareroom into the 





jbeewecct® 


a ee 











any other section of 

New York that has 

opened its way to busi- ~~ e 

ness purposes. ° 
The building that 

will be erected upon this parcel of ground will be 


twelve stories in height, and the first five floors will be de- 
voted exclusively to the uses of the Steinway retail trade 
and executive offices. The remainder of the building will 
be divided into studios. While there will be no concert hall 
in this new building, the old name of Steinway Hall will 
naturally be utilized and stick to the new location, just as 


THE FOURTEENTH STREET STEINWAY HALL 

the same adherence to artistic principles that always has 
marked the progress of the Steinway piano and all that 
pertains to that instrument, will be carried out in the new 
building in Fifty-seventh street. There will be no attempt 
to overdecorate the warerooms, but there will be exempli- 
fied an artistic simplicity that will be well in keeping with 
the substantial nature of the Steinway products. It cer- 


the other After the 
Steinways shall have 
moved from. this old 


building in Fourteenth 


street, we will be hear 


ing reminiscences of 
re . : 

the old hall in which so 
many musical events 


+] 
took place and in which 


so much musical his- 


tory was given to the 


musical world. 


Also will we be hear- 
ing from those who 
have a reverence for 


the really great in mu- 


sic 


regarding the great 





room wherein always 
was to be found an ag 
gregation of Steinway 
grand pianos that filled 
the soul and 
delight, 
thus brought about the 
of 


name 


musical 


ear with and 


making this great 


Steinway which 
is nowhere unknown, 


but is well known 


throughout the musical 
world, it 


matters not 


whether it be in Amer 








. ica, Europe, Asia, 
2 % China, Australia, or any 
2 3 4 of the out of the way 
py parts of the world 
7 & where music exists 
| 2 2 a The Steinways will 
Pry a be able to move that 
am -4 loyal organization 
. os which is part and parcel 
5 | of the Steinway name, 
ga - but there will not be a 
~_ . 
me i similar ability to move 
Se Ben this historical atmos 
phere that permeates 
the old building from 
s “¢ . 
,* - ® foundation to roof In 
ae 3 spéaking of leaving the 
« 7 i 
c 2 . old building, Charles 
r sr ' H. Steinway referred 
a ia : to the event in the 
3 c f 
; & most feeling manner, 
ee and said that, upon the 
t 3 
" last day he would walk 
tan Bs. through the warerooms 
r, = . 
_ Re in Fourteenth — street, 
he would have the 
deepest feeling of re 


gret in being compelled 
to make the change, for 
Mr 
practically 


Steinway’s life has 
been spent 
in this building, and the 


Steinway history, such 


” part of it as has been 
am made since the passing 
Bijen ; on of William Stein 

—o 4 : 

way and under the 


management of Charles 


H. Steinway, has been 


one of extraordinary development and the carrying of the 


Steinway name over difficulties that few could meet and 


conquer. 
A Crowning Effort in the Life of Charles H. Steinway 
As it is, the feeling is general that Charles H. Steinway 


is making the crowning effort of his career as the head 
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of the Steinway house in this change. Wheu Steinway 
Hall in Fourteenth street was opened in 1865, that event 
carried with it as much of a genuine sensation as is the 
present move creating in the musical world. Since 1865, 
the Steinway piano has met every demand of an artistic 


nature that the advancement in music has created. And 


LOOKING TOWARD FIFTH 


ing the life of William Steinway, endeavored to secure 
the Stewart mansion at Thirty-fourth street and Fifth 
avenue, a site now occupied by the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company and the old Aeolian Building, for the uses of 
the retail Steinway business. It was told how the ques- 
tion of $4,000 separated the two parties to a long lease 


deal. 








AVENUE. 


There is no 
question but that, 
had the ideas of 
Charles H. Stein- 
way been carried 
out, and this 
$4,000 per year 
met and a lease 
taken for the old 
Stewart ma n- 
would 
have proven one 
of those deals in 
real estate which 
have been un- 
usually profit- 
able, and at the 
same time would 
have been a 
tremendous 
achievement in 
the way of pub- 
licity, for at that 
time the Stewart 
mansion was 


sion, it 


one of the won- 
ders of this 


[For location of New Steinway Hall see picture on opposite page.] 


because of this honesty of purpose as regards the main- 
taining of Steinway tone and Steinway quality, there has 
been created that tremendous demand for Steinway pianos 
which at the present time is beyond the capacity of the 
factory units to meet, a fact which in itself is one of 
the strongest endorsements of the Steinway tone quality 
that could possibly be extended it 

Another thing that naturally creates for the Steinway 
that respect which its artistic qualities demand is the fact 
that the company’s retail trade has increased each year, 
us time went on, even though the general retail business 
of New 
where the Steinways now will be located 


York City has steadily crept toward this point 
In 1865, Four- 
teenth street was out of the trend of retail business of 
New York, but soon it reached Fourteenth street, and 
even as short a time ago as fifteen years the principal 
piano houses of New York City were located along 
Fourteenth street and in Fifth avenue to Twenty-third 


street. Since that time, however, the piano houses have 


practically deserted Fourteenth street and Fifth avenue 
below Twenty-third street, and of late years have moved 
into the neighborhood of Thirty-fourth street and above. 

There are now one or two music houses to be found 
in Fifth avenue near Fifty-third street, and this up town 
tendency has steadily increased, until now to get below 
Thirty-first street is to be outside of the musical zone, 
so to speak, 


rhe Steinway business, however, has drawn its own 
customers, and, as said, the business has increased stead- 
ily and kept pace with the growth of the piano business 
in its highest artistic sense. It has been a work of 
serious consideration for many years on the part of Mr. 
Steinway and his coworkers as to this question of a new 
location for Steinway Hall. It has been told in the 


Musicat Courter Extra how Charles H. Steinway, dur- 
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FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin VWV., Germany 





Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


country. 

Many Sites in Fifth Avenue Have Been Considered 

The probabilities are that every available location along 
Fifth avenue has been presented to Mr, Steinway during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, Negotiations were on at 
one time for the site upon which the Tiffany Building now 
stands at Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue. The 
property belonged to George C, Boldt, of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, from whom the Tiffanys obtained this parcel of 
which the Tiffany marble palace now 


ground upon 


stands, 


though, of course, the up town movement had drawn from 
Fourteenth street and lower Fifth avenue those music 
houses that had been for many years located there, having 
been drawn to that section by the move of the Steinways 
to Fourteenth street in 1865. 

The older members of the piano trade can well under- 
stand what this move will mean, for it is a rule in all 
large centers for piano houses to concentrate in one loca- 
tion. Probably, had the Steinways moved into Fifth ave- 
nue or near Fifth avenue about Forty-second street fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the uptown movement, as far as 
the piano houses were concerned, would have been much 
quicker. But when one remembers that ten years ago 
Fifth avenue above Thirty-fourth street was made up of 
private residences, and that the retail trade had not as yet 
begun locating around Forty-second street, the relatively 
short time in which this uptown movement as regards 
the high class retail trade has taken place has been re- 
markable. 
and when we say old days, we go back 
fifteen or twenty years only—the majority of the piano 
houses were found within a few blocks of Steinway Hall. 


In the old days 


All of the retail houses now are to be found above 
Twenty-third street. Starting at Thirty-second street, we 
find all of the piano houses above that, running up to 
Fifty-second street. At the present time, one would not feel 
that Steinways were moving too far uptown, if they were 
located in the old Stewart mansion location at Thirty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue; yet the move from Thirty- 
fourth street to Fifty-seventh street is but three blocks 
farther north than would have been the move from Four- 
icenth street to Thirty-fourth street. 


The Number of High Grade Retail Houses on Fifty- 
seventh Street 


The upward tendency along Fifth avenue is very 
marked indeed, yet when one walks across Fifty-seventh 
street from Fifth avenue to Carnegie Hall, he is surprised 
at the number of high grade retail houses already located 
in Fifty-seventh street. Also is one surprised at the num- 
ber of “For Sale” signs to be found upon the beautiful 
mansions which line this thoroughfare. The Steinway 
location takes in three of these old mansions, but the 
Fifty-eighth street entrance to the building will be only 





In testing out 
this question of 
location, ware- 
rooms were 
opened in the 
Windsor Arcade 
at Forty-seventh 
street and Fifth 
avenue, and for 
some time a re- 
tail business was 
conducted in 
beautifully deco- 
rated warerooms 
at that location. 
It was discover- 
ed, however, that 
the main part of 
the retail busi- 
ness went to 
Fourteenth 
street, and soon 
that test was 
done away. with 
and the fact that 
the retail trade 
constantly in- 
creased, as time went on, in the Fourteenth street ware- 
rooms, probably led to the decision that Fifth Avenue was 
not necessary to the Steinway retail trade. 


Will Establish a New Musical Center in Fifty-seventh 
Street 


Naturally, the wholesale trade would take care of itself, 
no matter where the executive offices were located. But 
this question as to a new location for the Steinway retail 
warerooms was one of deep consideration on the part of 
Charles H. Steinway and those of his coworkers who 
were called upon to assist in a decision. 

By their locating in Fifty-seventh street, there will soon 
be established a new music center in New York City, for 
the Steinway name is strong enough and big enough to 
create a music center, no matter where it is located; al- 
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LOOKING TOWARD CARNEGIE HALL. 
[See picture on opposite page. ] 


twenty feet in width, taking up one dwelling house on the 
north side of what will be Steinway Hall. This will be 
utilized as an entrance way and for the handling of the 
Steinway instruments coming in and going out. 

It can be expected that this new Steinway building will 
be one of marked advance as regards the preparing of 
piano warerooms for the handling of customers, and also 
it can be expected that the same policy of artistic treat- 
ment as to decorations will be carried out which individu- 
alizes and marks the present Steinway warerooms in Four- 
teenth street. 


Will Mean. Much to Steinway & Sons and to Fifty- 
seventh Street 


Charles H. Steinway and his coworkers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the sagacity that has been exhibited in 
this selection of a new location for Steinway Hall. It is 
practically in the center of the Steinway clientele. As 
time goes on, it will be found that there has been no mis- 
take made in the selection of this location, and, as said, 
one has only to make a trip to Fifty-seventh street and 
view the surroundings there to realize just what it means 
to have Steinway Hall located in that section, and also 
can it be readily understood what it will mean to the future 
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of Fifty-seventh street to have Steinway Hall located upon 
that thoroughfare. 

The photographs that are herewith reproduced will make 
plain the location to those who are not familiar with that 
section of New York City. These photographs were taken 
specially for the Musicat Courtex Extra upon the an- 
nouncement of this new move which means so much to the 
piano business in New York City and also to the 
musical world which centers in the musical events of this 
great center. The passing of Steinway Hall in Fourteenth 
street will be a matter of regret to everyone who has been 
and is familiar with this oid temple of music. There will 
be many a tear shed and many a recollection brought to 











SITE OF NEW STEINWAY HALL. 


the surface that is associated with this beautiful old build- 

ing. And Charles H. Steinway will not be alone in the 

shedding of a tear as the doors are closed upon the Stein- 

way business in this building that was taken possession of 

so many years ago. 

Part of Present Steinway Building Once Home of 
William Steinway 

There are many associations connected with the old loca- 
tion in Fourteenth street that have to do with something 
beside the Steinway business, and these are the associa- 
tions that have been formed through family ties. It may 
not be known to the present generation that the red brick 
building on the west side of Steinway Hall proper, which 
now is occupied as the executive offices, was formerly the 
residence of William Steinway, and two of the Steinway 
children were born in this building. The room now occu- 
pied by Mr, Urchs and formerly used by Mr. Tretbar dur- 
ing the days of that gentleman’s connection with the Stein- 
way interests is the room in which these children were 
born. These children were Mrs. Paula von Bernuth and 
the late George Steinway. 

Also there are connected with the musical upbuilding of 
the Steinway name many associations of a musical char- 
acter which brought into close relationship with the use 
of the Steinway piano the greatest artists of their day and 
time and for many years past, leading up to the present. 
One looks back to the history of the Steinway piano and 
finds linked with the steinway name those names of the 
greatest artists of their day. When one considers what all 
this has meant to the upbuilding and the creating of 
desire for music in this country, credit must be given to the 
Steinways for that work which has been done and which is 
being done to this day. 

Not an Easier Musical Task Then Than Now 

Some may have the idea that what was done many years 
ago was easier than what is done at the present time, for 
in the younger days of this country musically, it was prob- 
ably easier to create an impression than it is at the 
present time. It must be also remembered that it called 
for a greater sacrifice in a monetary way, comparatively, 
in the early days of the Steinway history than in the 
present times of prosperity, when there always is a greater 
demand for the Steinway pianos than the capacity of the 
factory can supply. 

Therefore, it can well be understood how it must affect 
those of the Steinway blood even to consider or contem- 
plate the giving up of this building in Fourteenth street 
for new Steinway quarters, for there has been entwined 
into the Steinway family, through the work that has been 
done in the Steinway building in Fourteenth street, that 
love and reverence for the Steinway name that is so appar- 
ent when one meets a Steinway, and it must be remem- 
bered that there are between forty-five and fifty of the 


Steinway blood that are stockholders in the present Stein- 
way company, 





Strange Managerial Methods 

(Continued from page 5 
within the period from the date hereof until May 15, 1916, and will 
pay me as remuneration for my services the aggregate sum of one 
thousand ($1,000) dollars, one-half of which shall be paid to me and 
the other half, to wit: Five hundred ($500) dollars to be paid to my 
father, Judge William Z. Davis, 43 South Monroe street, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

You agree to submit for my written approval that part of the 
program in which my services are required and I guarantee to give 
complete satisfaction in the artistic rendition when performing such 
part of the program approved by me, such written approval to be 
given within forty-eight hours from presentation of program. 

I agree to contribute five hundred ($500) dollars toward the ad 
vertising, traveling, and incidental expenses you must pay your 
agent in order to secure the booking of my services, said sum to 
be paid upon the signing of this agreement, receipts whereof by your 
acceptance hereof, you acknowledge. 

You agree to furnish such photographs or cuts as may be re- 
quired from time to time for advertising or publicity. 

In vase of illness or other unforeseen circumstances which may 
prevent bookings or necessitate cancellation of dates, the termina 
tion of this contract may be extended six months. 

Your agent will be my exclusive personal representative for the 
transaction of all artistic business of every nature, and I agree to 
remunerate his services with ten per cent of the fees received by me 
for such artistic services. 

The usual clause of “force majeure” is mutually accepted. 

Verbal agreements are not recognized. 

The liquidated damages for non-fulfillment of this agreement are 
fixed at five hundred ($500) dollars, or pro rata, if only partly 
fulfilled. 

This letter and the 
contract between us. 

Yours very truly, 
Approved and accepted: 
Mitan Opera Company, Inc., 
By C. pe Maccnui, Mg. Dir. 

It will be seen that Miss Davis borrowed the money from 
her father, Judge William Z. Davis, who, to protect himself, 
drew up the following agreement: 

EXHIBIT “A.” 

MEMORANDUM of Agreement by and between Helen Louise Davis, 
of the first part, The Milan Opera Company, of the second part, and 
William Z. Davis, of the third part, witnesseth: 

That whereas said party of the first part has agreed to sing for, 
and under the direction of, the party of the second part, and to de 
posit with the said party of the second part the sum of $500, to be 
applied in a written contract between said parties; and whereas said 


carbon copy approved by you constitute the 


Heren Lovise Davis. 


party of the first part has borrowed said sum from the party of the 
third part and has paid the same to the said party of the second 
part; Now therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the 
mutual agreements and promises of the said parties, it is hereby 
agreed by and between all of the said parties that the party of the 
second part shall faithfully and punctually account to the other par 
ties hereof for the salary and other money to become due to the 
said party of the first part, as it becomes due, and to retain and pay 
over on or before May 15, 1916, to said third party, William Z. 
Davis, the sum of five hundred dollars with interest at six per 
cent. per annum from September 4, 1915, and in default thereof the 
said party of the second part shall forfeit and pay to the party of 
the third part the sum of six hundred dollars as liquidated damages. 
Witness our hands and seals this 7th day of September, 1915. 

Heren Louise Davis, 

Miran Opera Company, 

C. pe Maccut, (Seal) 

Mng. Dir. 
Wittiram Z, Davis 


Before advancing the money, Judge Davis, the young 
lady’s father, requested a financial statement of the Milan 
Opera Company and received the following: Costumes, 
$25,000; scenery, $5,000; music, $5,000; contracts, $1,500. 

This statement Mr, Davis stated he would submit to the 
United States District Attorney with a view to having the 
defendant indicted for fraud. 


Miss Davis’ understanding was that she would be billed 
in stellar roles but as soon as she had signed the contract, 
she was informed that additional coaching was necessary, 
and took ten more lessons from De Macchi in order to 
perfect herself inthe part of Santuzza,in “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana.” The defense endeavored to show by this and also 
from the other five lessons taken that she was not fitted 
for the work, but the judge ruled that the first five lessons 
had been taken in order to satisfy the defendant company, 
through its managing director, of her fitness, and that as 
the contract had been signed only subsequent to these 
lessons, the plaintiff had given them ample opportunity 
for a test. As to the subsequent lessons, he could see only 
that “they were used as a subterfuge to draw money from 
the plaintiff... His Honor was insistent on asking “what 
was done for the plaintiff in return for the money she 
The only response to this was that a page ad- 
a musical paper, but that 
the defendant company had never paid for it. Miss Davis 
stated that from the time the money was advanced, al- 
though she called almost daily at the office of the company 
offered her 


advanced.” 
vertisement had been placed 


for nearly five months, the only engagement 
was a three line part in “Trovatore.” 

As turther defense, the Milan Opera Company alleged 
that their scenery and effects had been destroyed in a rail- 
road wreck near Newark, N. J., and that therefore the 
contract was orally extended for six months It was 
brought out that the only appearances of the Milan Opera 
Company were at the Gotham Theatre, New York, in 
December, 1915. 

After judgment was given in this case, the suit of Effa 
Cosner vs. Milan Opera Company for $500 for money 
advanced and $500 for breach of contract was tried. In 


this suit, judgment was given for a total of $9075, with tn 


terest and costs. The deduction of $25 was made for 
salary paid the plaintiff for an engagement of two weeks at 
the Gotham Theatre. The contract in this case was signed 


by Richard Durrett, who was president of the Milan Opera 
Company, on August 2, 1915. Durrett, it is stated, claims 
that he was only a dummy, holding his office by virtue of 
one share of stock which was presented to him, and that 
he severed all relation with the company shortly after 


August 2, 1915. 


Anton Hoff Busy 


Anton Hoff, the conductor, coach and accompanist, is 
summer in the Adirondack Moun 


spending a very busy 
where he is helping 


tains, at Lake Placid, New York, 
Mme. Alma Gluck in her repertoire. Mr. Hoff has been 
selected as the acconipanist for that vocal artist on tour 
He spends his mornings in coaching Mme. Gluck and the 
rest of the day is given over to his own study, practice at 
and Mrs, Hoff occupy a beautiful cot- 


the piano, ete. Mr 
musical 


tage at the very brink of the lake and many 
visitors help them to spend a most artistic time during 
the leisure hours which Mr, Hoff finds away from his 


arduous labors. 


The Eastward Trend 
Prof. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Oxford, Ohio; Arthur Claassen, conductor of the San 
Antonio, Tex., Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, of San Francisco, are some of the musical vis 


itors now in New York 











Management: 
Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











“Now and again a violinist flashes 
dazzling flights”—is the way that Ps ¥. 
the violinist’s metropolitan debut, 


R. Key, of the 


EDDY BROWN’S 


DEBUT AND HIS REMARKABLE 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 





on the musical horizon to move audiences by 
New York World, 


PAID A FLATTERING TRIBUTE TO THE 


EDDY BROW 


subsequent achievements—his five New York recitals, 
ances in Boston, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and many other cities 


VEN EXCEEDED EXPECTATIONS AROUSED 
EVEN Eat ACHIEVEMENTS ABROAD 


NEXT SEASON HE WILL DO EVEN GREATER THINGS 
Engage him NOW if you wish an artist in every sense extraordinary 


in a review oO! 


SUPERB ART OF 


his appear 


BY HIS SENSATIONAL 





Carnegie Hall, New York 
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RAVINIA PARK OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


Opera and Orchestral Concerts Attract Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 
to Chicago’s North Shore Pleasure Resort 














Highland, Park, HL, 
One of the best productions of tabloid opera ever wit 


July 7, 1916 
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nessed by a Chicago audience formally opened the fourth 
eason of Ravinia Park, last Saturday evening. Ravinia’s 
old time charms are augmented; one cannot think more 
Fascinating from a scenic as well as melodic viewpoint is 
Ravinia Park 
it wooes the North Shore populace even as it does the mul 


And flourishing in all its alluring beauty 
titudes of Chicago music lovers, with a gentle though un- 
failing surety. Backed up against Lake Michigan, in the 
heart of a primeval forest this out of door playhouse 1s 
not duplicated in America for here is the great lake’s ex 
panse and a glorious mid-west sunset 

Under such influence it is not difficult momentarily to 
forget life's commonplaces and to rise to the heights as 
induced by fine music in auspicious surroundings, So it is 
round Ravinia that the active summer musical life of 
Chicago revolves 

“Lucia,” Saturday Evening 
Mabel Garrison was happily chosen as the soprano star 


of the company. Saturday's premiére presented her in the 


role of Lucia, in Donizetti's opera, much to the gratifica 
tion of the musicians in the audience, and certainly to the 
laymen <A voice of wondrous beauty is aided by a superb 
vechnical equipment, a combination as rare as it is desir- 
able. Then Miss Garrison is a dainty and petite woman, 
quite different from the usual singer cast for the part. 

Orville Harrold perhaps has never been in better form 
His portrayal of Sir Edgar was vivid both vocally and 
histronically. Henri Scott, the well schooled artist and 
fine basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, here be- 
cause his summer could not possibly be spent more hap- 
pily and profitably, lent decided distinction to the perform 
ance 

Octave Dua, the Belgian tenor, who has reached a point 
of genuine success because of a vocal organ both beautiful 
and finely used, scored well as Lord Arthur. Cordelia 
Latham, heretofore unknown, but who created an agree 
able impression, sang the part of Alice well. Richard 
Hageman, a Metropolitan Opera conductor, lent distinction 
to the performance. 

Back among old time admirers and friends came Rosina 
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Galli, premiére danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
formerly of the Chicago Opera Association, in reality a 
Campanini “find.” Mile. Galli danced in her old time form, 
evidently as much inspired by this audience as by any 
spectators of the diamond horseshoe in New York. Poised 





ERNST KNOCH, 
Noted Wagnerian conductor, who is featuved at Ravinia Park Opera. 


upon one satin clad toe, she pivoted with the grace and 
lightness.of a linden leaf. Sig, Bonfigalio proved a most 
excellent foil for her art and beauty. Alesandro Scuri 
wielded a skilfully directed baton. 

Sunday afternoon offered the devotees of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra an opportunity to enjoy a_ light, 
though skillfully played program under the baton of 
Richard Hageman, whose reading of the “Peer Gynt 
Suite” proved his sympathy with the composer, and the 
Tschaikowsky “Andante” was beautifully interpreted. 

“Pagliacci” the Sunday Evening Bill 

“Pagliacci” was appropriately chosen for the initial Sun- 
day evening performance, and to add to the strength of 
the attraction, Ernst Knoch, the eminent German con- 
ductor, and Morgan Kingston, the noted English tenor, 
were featured. 

Morgan Kingston’s art is of surpassing merit; he is a 
superb tenor, and possesses a commanding physique. There 
is a mellow beauty and sympathy in his singing that always 
appeals to his audiences. Estelle Wentworth, as Nedda, 
did some interesting work, proving her right to her posi- 
tion. Octave Dua as Beppe infused life into the play, and 
his fine voice gave musical satisfaction. Millo Picco and 
Louis d’Angelo completed a fine cast. 

Ernst Knoch a Routined Director 


When Ernst Knoch’s brilliant foreign career was tem- 
porarily blighted by the war, America gained thereby, as 
witness last season’s success with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and his present triumph with the Ravinia Opera. 
Sunday evening was the occasion of his initial appearance 
of this season since his re-engagement with this company. 
Versed in the tradition of the drama, master of the in- 
tricate musical art, preeminently a conductor by tempera- 
ment and training, Mr. Knoch is the ideal operatic conduc- 
tor. His steady, well marked building up of climaxes, his 
clever turning of phrases, his subtle understanding of the 
composer, lend to his performances an atmosphere rare 
and remarkable. 

The chorus master is to be congratulated for his fine 
discrimination in the selection of a chorus. Good to look 
upon, they form an admirable background to a distin- 
guished cast, and the choristers coastitute an ensemble de- 
lightful to the experienced eaz, the quality of tone being 
agreeable, and they sing on pitch. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Remarkable 
Performance 


Tuesday afternoon’s concert offered the fine musicianship 
of the Metropolitan Opera conductor, Richard Hageman, 
who led the Chicago Symphony Orchestra through a re- 
markable performance. Interesting musically was the 
Beethoven larghetto from the second symphony. Mr. 
Hageman gave this a reading slower in tempo than Chi- 
cago ears have been accustomed to, though it proved in- 
teresting. Two numbers, the Schubert-Stock “The Bee,” 
also a Stock arrangement of Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” were 
delightfully played. 


“Faust” on Tuesday Evening 


A welcoming audience applauded the reappearance of 
Mabel Garrison as Marguerite in one act of “Faust.” The 
prima donna was'in her best form, and looked the part of 
the lovely maiden. Orville Harrold as Faust was suffi- 
ciently tempting, and his voice was filled with the most 
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dulcet tones. Margaret Jarman, the really dramatic 
woman of the company, was a successful Siebel, while 
Henri Scott as Mephisto was diabolically ingenuous. Cor- 
delia Latham sang the role of Martha. This opera, as well 
as one act of the “Secret of Suzanne” (Wolf-Ferrari), 
was conducted superbly by Ernst Knoch. Marguerite 
Beriza was a coquettish and vocally admirable Suzanne. 
Her success was instantaneous. 


Symphony Program and Mlle. Galli 


Estelle Wentworth and Morton Adkins were soloists 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday 
evening, when Richard Hageman directed with skill. Both 
soloists were appreciated as artists to be reckoned with in 
an artistic performance. Mr. Hageman conducted Beetho- 
ven’s fifth symphony beautifully, and gave delightful in- 
terpretations to the two well known Grainger folk dances, 
“Mock Morris” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 

Mlle. Galli appeared in characteristic and ballet dances 
with her assistant, thus giving a half hour of her wonder- 
ful terpsichorean art. 


Children’s Matinee on Thursday 


Manager Lowrie finds refreshing pleasure in the c‘il- 
dren’s presence at Ravinia, and therefore has made possi- 
ble several special performances for their express benefit. 
A demonstration by the little people of the North Shore 
all dressed in costumes and smiles and curls—-made up 
the first part of the Thursday matinee. The well trained 
dancers showed both skill and childish artlessness, always 
of human interest to the most sophisticated spectators. 


Prodigy Pianist Wins 


Friday afternoon Student Artists’ Day was the feature 
at Ravinia, with Josephine Rosensweet, twelve years old 
prodigy pianist—and Samuel Hungerford, violinist, appear- 
ing. This interpolation in the regular symphonic program 
was a delightful one, for little Miss Rosensweet is artistic- 
ally and technically equipped to play for the most musical 
audiences, as is Mr. Hungerford. 

Josephine Rosensweet gave a scintillating and artistic 
reading of the Weber “Concertstiick,” with her teacher, 
Heniot Levy, at the second piano. Not alone does she 
evince great promise, but the child already has attained a 
remarkable degree of distinction. The daughter of S. 
Rosensweet, first violin of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Miss Josephine is admirably following the family 
tradition. 

The first paper of the program was not heard by this 
writer, The second half, well conducted by Richard Hage- 
man, presented Wolf-Ferrari and Tschaikowsky numbers, 
as well as a melodious novelty, “Yesterthoughts,” by Her- 
bert 


Mlle. Galli’s Indisposition Lengthens Symphonic 
Program 


Mlle. Galli’s indisposition prohibited her scheduled ap- 
pearance on Friday evening, so the symphonic program was 
lengthened. Richard Hageman chose to read several Wag- 
nerian numbers, each done majestically. Marguerite 
Beriza, whose personal attraction is rivaled only by her 
beautiful voice, sang in her best form, receiving an ova- 
tion. Orville Harrold, a favorite tenor, was likewise en- 
thusiastically received. FRANCES Bowser. 





Sol Marcosson’s Work at Chautauqua 





Sol Marcosson, the violinist and pedagogue, has charge 
of the violin department of Chautauqua, his connection 
therewith dating back seventeen years, during which time 
he has consistently developed the high standards of that 
branch of musical art. In addition to the regular lessons, 
there are ensemble and orchestral classes which are of 
invaluable aid to the students. 

During the summer Mr. Marcosson will give six recitals. 
The first program will be made up of compositions by the 
old masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Corelli, Bach, Martini, Pugnani, Couperin, Handel, Mozart 
and Tartini. Compositions by Wieniawski will make up a 
complete program, and at the other recitals works by 
Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Cui, 
Arensky, Sarasate, Bruch, Arthur Hartmann, Hubay, Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj, Brahms-Joachim, John Alden Carpenter, 
Coleridge-Taylor,.Boisdeffre, Dvorak, Kreisler, Debussy 
and Paganini will be performed. 
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International Grand Opera Company 
to Open With “I Lombardi” 





It has been decided that the opening of the first season 
of the International Grand Opera Company will occur 
about the middle of next October, when Verdi's “I Lom- 
bardi” will be performed. This opera, which has been almost 
wholly ignored by the younger generation, affords oppor- 
tunity for a great display of scenery and large numbers 
in the chorus. This chorus, which is formed of students 
of singing in New York, will number more than a hundred. 
Applicants for the chorus are received every Tuesday and 


Friday between the hours of 10 a. m, and 7 p. m. in room 
24 of the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Sembach on Vacation 


Johannes Sembach is back from the long outdoor “Sieg- 


fried” tour, in which he won signal honors wherever the 


unique performance was given, and will spend the summer 





JOHANNES SEMBACH, 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mrs, Sembach, at 


Edgemere, L. L 


in rest and preparation for a busy opera and concert sea 


son at Edgemere, Long Island, with Mrs. Sembach. 


Camp Seagle News 





(Via Sechroon Lake.) 

General Oscar Seagte, Commander in Chief of Schroon 
Lake National Singing Guard, reports wonderful results 
with the “rookies” assembled there for the summer. 
Already 
equipped for three months’ 
days, Coach Richard Epstein of New York, who has 


twenty “white hopes” have arrived fully 


“orind,” and within a few 


served with valor both in London and Vienna, will join 
the troops. 

July will complete the list as follows: Alfred Y. Cornell, 
Pauline Curley, Ruby Green, Julia Griffith, E. C. Lee, 
Mrs. Todd Lewis, Henrietta Miner, Marie Stapleton 
Murray, David A. Soderquist, Mrs. van Dahlen, all of 
New York; Margaret Clement, Boston; Florence Watkins, 
New York; Mrs. George Barrell, Buffalo; E. K. Hunting 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio; C. QO. Ulrich, 
Mrs. F. J. Crowley, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Friermood, John Cost, Indianapolis, Ind.; Gustaf Holm- 
quist, Chicago; William I’. Phillips, Lake Forest Univer 
sity, Lake Forest, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Olds, Marian 
MacClelland, Decatur, Ill; L. L. Flinn, Springfield, IIL; 
Clara Williams, Alma Porteous, Harold van Duzee, Grace 
Chadbourne, Harry Phillips, all of Minneapolis; Harriet 
Pearl Johnson, Frances Seddon, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Reynolds, State University, 
Paul V. Lundy, Natoma, Kan.; Winni 
frede Repp, Kansas City, Mo.; Edward Ringquest, Den- 
Harry Schultz, Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
Stella Owsley, Denton, Texas; Mrs. I 
and Mrs. J. W 


Covington, Obh‘o; 


Casady, 
Villiam 
Lawrence, Kan.; 


Downing, C. I. 


ver, Colo.; Louise Pace, 


Corsicana, Texas; 
Muehler, Julia Ann Crosby, 
Memphis, Tenn 


Canada, of 


Christine Miller’s Summer Plans 

Christine Miller, the saieiies contralto, is at present en- 
joying a delightful vacation at Magnolia Beach, Mass. 
Her plans for the summer include a trip by automobile 
from Magnolia to Lake George and Lake Champlain, 
through the Adirondacks to Tupper Lake, where she will 
be the guest at Camp-Mil-Do-Mar for several weeks. Miss 
Miller recently completed a busy and thoroughly successful 
season, and her bookings for next season indicate that she 
will be much in demand. 


Compton Assists Sheridan Chorus 


Sheridan, Wyo., July 1, 1916 
Homer K. Compton, tenor, appeared in concert as assist- 
ing artist with the Sheridan community chorus on June 20 
His program was well selected and he scored an emphatic 
success. He has a pleasing personality, a splendid vocal 
equipment, and is above all a singer of musical taste. T 
C. Diers was the accompanist. 


John Prindle Scott’s Songs 
Featured by Many Artists 
Concert artists who have been using the songs of John 
Prindle Scott during the past season are: 
Sopranos Florence Otis, Florence Macbeth, Yvonne de 
Louise Day, Mrs. Hissem de Moss 
Miller, Amy 


Treéville, 


Contraltos—Christine Ellerman, Ruth F 


Pearcy, Florence Scott 
Tenors—John Young, John Campbell, Martin Richard 
son, Reed Miller, William Wheeler, George Dostal 
Baritone— William Vernon d'Arnalle, Earl 


Tuckerman, Harold Land, La Rue Boals, Carl Rupprecht 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THe EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
Summer Term Commencing June roth. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York. Phone 622] Bryant 


Mme ALYS LARREYNE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


of the Paris Grand Opera 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


ORRIN BASTEDO 


BARITONE 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


RTHUR ALEXANDER 


TENOR 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
(249 Main Street) 


Simmons, 
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“The perfection of Quartet playing.”——London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegis Hall, New York 
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Dramatic Soprano 


“One does not recall any of the season's new. 
singers whose debut was more promising.” 


New York Times. 
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JERSEY COAST ITEMS 


Park, N. J., 
Alda, soprano of 


Asbury July 9, 1916 

On Saturday evening, July 8, Frances 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a most delightful 
and varied program at the auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
before a large and appreciative audience which showed its 
delight by giving the Frank 
la Forge, accompanist and composer, was at the piano, and 
great to the of the 


concert, which is nothing unusual for Mr 


E. Harold du Vall at Hotel Columbia 


is the musical director 


singer a veritable ovation. 


he certainly was a addition success 


la Forge 


Ek. Harold du Vall, solo pianist, 
at Hotel Columbia and has gained a favorable reputation 
displays in selecting 
July 


selections from dif- 


for himself for the good judgment he 


On Monday evening, 3, the program 


his programs 
consisted of a number of well played 
ferent the 
demanded, Jack Stonzek, cellist, and John J, 
the 


operas by orchestra, after which encores were 


Schuler, vio 
Mr 


credit 


Brunnell, 
the 


linist, are valued members of orchestra 


master of ceremonies at the hotel, deserves for 


entertainments he provides for his guests 


Harold M. Stillwell at the Monterey 


Harold M. Stillwell, musical di- 
at the Monterey and is giving nightly concerts be 


ariou 
pianist, 18 at present 
rector 
fore large audiences 

On Sunday evening, July 2, a well arranged sacred con- 


cert program was given by the orchestra 


Joseph S. Lilly at Coleman House 
Lilly, of Bethlehem, Pa., 


seasons at the 


Joseph S has been musical 


director for the Coleman 
House and has made himself popular by the delightful pro- 


On Sun- 


past two summer 


grams he arranges to please his large audiences 
the regular Sunday night musicale 


from 


day evening, July 2, 


and selections “Carmen,” “Faust” and 


were well delivered by the orchestra 


was given 
“Rigoletto” 
Special praise must given to James R. Beauman, master 


house, 


of ceremonies for a number of years at the above 
who arranges the different musicales and entertainments 
for the guests 


D. Melillo, Harpist, With Pryor 

D. Melillo, harpist, is now connected with Pryor’s Band 
and is indeed an addition to the beautiful concerts given 
daily by Arthur Pryor at the Arcade, and from the attend- 
ance thus far it seems as though the season will be a great 
success, 

On Saturday evening, July 1, a delightful program was 
given before a large attendance and selections enthusias- 
tically received were “Grand “Aida,” by Verdi; 
excerpts from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi, and the finale 


to ninth rhapsody by Liszt, after which many encores were 


Scenes,” 


demanded 

She possesses an ex- 
soprano, Her 
Proch and “Comin’ Thro’ the 


Gertrude Hutcheson was soloist. 


ceptionally fine coloratura numbers were 


the air and variations by 


Rye” as encore 
The entire orchestra is composed of good musicians and 
the management has spared no efforts or expense to give 
the highest type of concerts 
Harry H. Brooks With Pryor’s Band 
Harry H. Brooks, who is head of the Chicago Musical 
Club, is now. one of the solo cornetists with Arthur Pryor, 
On Sunday afternon, July 9, Mr. Brooks soloist. 
His playing was received enthusiastically and 


was 
an encore 
demanded 


Other soloists for the week are: Arthur Pryor, trom- 


John Keburz, flutist; Tony Sarlis, clarinetist; D. 
Eugene La 


bone: 
Melillo, harpist; Grace Hutcheson, soprano; 
tarre, cornetist, and Harry Brooks, cornetist 


Von Ende a Guest of Honor 


Bridgeport, Conn., 

Herwegh von Ende, director of the Von Ende School 
of Music, New York, was guest of honor at the two 
exhibition concerts given by John Adam Hugo, at Warner 
Hall, July § and 6, At these concerts the piano pupils 
of Mrs. Hugo appeared in concertos, concert and salon 
pieces, showing wonderful progress since last heard, and 


July 8, 1916. 


covering their -instructor with honors. 
Mr. von Ende addressed the assembled audience by re- 
quest, taking as his subject “Standardization of Music,” 


and talked in such fashion as to interest everyone present. 
Not only that, but at the close many present inquired .why 
he did not talk longer, so instructive, humorous, and at 
the same time practical, was his talk. 

Those who particularly distinguished themselves, 
deserving special mention, were Minnie Posner, Marjorie 
Culver, Nellie Bernstein, Sadi Fitelson, Edith McMahan, 
Ethel Seamans, Catherine Conley, and Ada Ziegler. 


so 


San Francisco Orchestral Drive 
(Continued from page 5) 
ager for some years of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, now is the manager of the Philharmonics, en- 
gaged, so report goes, for a long term, Healy says that 
the Philharmonics will give winter concerts as soon as the 
present season of summer concerts is ended. 
San Francisco Orchestra Intentions 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will be headed 
by Alfred Hertz as conductor and it is announced that 
this orchestra will be financed satisfactorily and that the 
$60,000 per annum for the five year period will surely be 
raised; that the orchestra will unquestionably be made 
permanent; that it will proceed on a greater scale than 
heretofore; that concerts will not be confined entirely to 
San Francisco, but other parts of the State will have 
opportunity to hear the aggregation of skilled musicians 
to be handled under the baton of Hertz; that Louis Per- 
singer will be continued as concertmaster; and that there 
will be popular concerts, in addition to the strictly classi- 
cal, so that all classes of auditors may be properly en- 
tertained and properly advanced in their knowledge of 
music; and a new secretary-manager has been selected to 
assist in carrying out the plans that the board of governors 
may make and stand back of. 


From the Two Camps 


There is, therefore, due announcement that there will 
symphony orchestras in San Francisco with the 
coming concert season, headed, respectively, by Messrs. 
Hertz and Sokoloff, and backed by different capitalists. 
There will be orchestral competition, in other words. 
How long such competition will continue is a very inter- 
No city of the size of San Francisco 
has proved to competent to keep up two perma- 
nent orchestras simultaneously. But both sets of backers 
of the orchestras mentioned in San Francisco are earnest 
at this time. Both sets realize that deficits are certain. 
The local daily press is taking a lively interest in this 
interesting situation. The San Francisco Examiner, in 
its editorial columns, apart from the section set apart for 
the publications signed by Redfern Mason, as musical 
editor, publishes that the engagement of Mr. Hertz will 
give the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra high rank 
among such organizations and “that will be a splendid 
advertisement of the city’s culture.” Also the Examiner 
announces, editorially, that an opera house may be pos- 
sible, a municipal opera house, “and with the opera house 
it is not too far and too fair a dream to see established 
a great school of music that will give to San Francisco 
a standing and a fame among the cultured cities of the 


be two 


esting question. 
be 


world.” 

Announcement has been made by President William 
Sproule, in the daily about the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra as follows: “Lest there be any 
doubt on the subject, I wish to state definitely and un- 
equivocally that Alfred Hertz will be the musical direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra next win- 


press, 


ter.” 

Redfern Mason publishes the following, in part, in the 
San Francisco Examiner today: 

The of the 
citizens of San Francisco, 
Franciscans will be content with no music but the best music. 

Here in San Francisco, where the ends of the earth meet, the peo- 
ple are ready to have the gospel of musical beauty preached to them. 
What was wanted was a teacher, an influence, an inspiration. Alfred 
Hertz has proved himself to be all of these things. 

Mediocrity abounds; genius is rare. To hear the San Francisco 
Symphony play Brahms under Hertz is an inspiration, 

Such is the force of personality. There are in America at the 
present time three or four orchestral directors of genius. One of 
the number is Alfred Hertz. 

Bracale Opera Coming 

Frank W. Healy, as manager, announces a season of 
the Adolf Bracale Opera Company in San Francisco, at 
the Cort Theatre, for at least two weeks, to be opened 
Davin H,. WALKER. 


Musical Association is an act of faith in the 
It is an expression of belief that San 


vote 


in October, 


" ADOLF TANDLER, ENTHUSIAST 





Striking Success of Young Leader of Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra 





Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, is a striking example of one upon whom great- 
ness was suddenly thrust and who rose with complete 
efficiency to meet the occasion. Once again the usefulness 
of a thorough musical education along general lines is well 
illustrated. Tandler studied at the famous old Imperial 
Academy of Vienna, and aside from thoroughly mastering 
his chosen instrument, the violin, he passed with honor in 
all the correlated branches demanded by the curriculum of 
that institution. He was especially interested in conduct- 
ing and took the course which was offered in that branch 
of the art, gaining invaluable experience through leading 
concerts of the Conservatory Orchestra and many other 
orchestral concerts in the Austrian capital and neighboring 
cities. But when he was graduated, he found no immediate 
chance of obtaining a conductorship. There are always 
more young musicians in Europe fully equipped to con- 
duct an orchestra than there are orchestras to be con- 
ducted. Adolf Tandler was forced to forego the fulfil- 
ment of his ambition for the time being and took to his 
violin as a means of livelihood. There are, too, a great 
many first’ class violinists in Europe, more violinists, in 
fact, than first class positions for them. 

Like so many of his fellow musicians, Tandler came to 
America and settled in Los Angeles. He had not been 
there long before his opportunity came. A complete re- 
organization of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
was determined upon. The most available candidate at 
hand was sought, and Los Angeles, setting an example 
which other cities would do well to emulate, turned to 
that one of her own citizens most favorably known for 
the invariably excellent quality of everything he did in 
music. It was evident from the first moment he began 
rehearsing with his men that he knew exactly what he 
was after, and had the technic of orchestral conducting 
at his finger’s end. As time went on, it also became 
apparent that the new conductor knew his repertoire 
thoroughly and had sound ideas as to its interpretation. 
Further he evinced the capability of imparting these ideas 
to his men—and without this faculty no man, however 
fine his technic, could become a great and inspiriting con- 

ductor, 

In the two seasons during which he has conducted, Tand- 
ler has brought the Los Angeles Orchestra a long way 
with him on the road to such perfection as an orchestra 
can attain to on this mundane sphere. Its repertoire has 
been extended so that it now regularly plays the largest, 
most serious works of orchestral literature. On the testi- 
mony of many competent critics, it has gained tremendously 
both in precision and finish, and has nothing to fear in com- 
parison with the orchestras of the East. 

All this improvement, this practical reconstruction and 
revivification of the orchestra, has been due to Tandler, an 
indefatigable worker, whose efforts have proved as success- 
ful as they have been earnest. Tandler has most certainly 
justified his choice. It is good to know that Los Angeles 
recognizes this fact and is determined to keep the young 


man for her own. ° 





Interesting Dunning Recital and Demonstration 





An interesting recital and demonstration of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, Carrie 
Louise Dunning, founder and exponent, was given by pu- 
pils of Miss McCormack on Tuesday afternoon, June 27, at 
Waterbury, Conn. Some dozen or more pupils presented a 
carefully selected program in a manner which was most 
creditable to their teacher and to themselves. Especially 
fine was the work of Helen Richardson, who is a very tal- 
ented first year pupil. 





Political Motifs 





“America first, translated into what you do!” is the 
new “patriotic rallying cry” sounded by President Wilson. 

Some rallying cry! Considerable clarion! Quelque 
pibroch! Bokoo tom-tom! 

Try it on your slide trombone. —B. L. T. in “Line 0’ 
Type or Two.” 
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MUSICAL EDUCATORS CONVENE 
AT HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Value of Community Music and Folksong Given Much Attention—Inter- 
esting and Animated Discussions 

















Quite unplanned, the music section program of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in New York convention, in 
Hunter College auditorium, July 5-7, 1916, began with 
the recommendation of the folksong as a basis for public 
school singing and ended with the same idea with illus- 
trations of folksongs sung in costume. 

The sessions of the music section proved to be of great 
interest and profit. They were skilfully directed by Frances 





Curtis Photo. 
SINGERS OF FOLKSONGS ON FINAL PROGRAM OF MUSIC 
SECTION PROGRAMS, 


National Educational Association cor¥ention, Hunter College, New 
fork City. 


Ellen Diitting, president of the music section, assistant 
professor of music, Hunter College, New York City. 
Resolutions were passed at the concluding session by the 
musical delegates and members of the association as an 
expression of appreciation for Miss Diutting’s efficient di- 
rection. 
Wednesday Morning, July 5 

This was the order of events for Wednesday morning: 
Address of welcome, George Samler Davis, president, 
Hunter College; “Ideals of Music Teaching in School and 
College,” Thomas Whitney Surette, staff lecturer on music 
for the extension delegacy of Oxford University, Concord, 
Mass.; “Absolute Music in the Elementary School,” Fred- 
erick H. Ripley, principal, Prince School, Boston, Mass. ; 
“What Should Be the Equipment in Music of the Second- 
ary School Graduate: What Should the Graduate Take In- 
to Home, College, Community?” John F, Ahern, director 
of music, Springfield, Mass.; “Music in the Normal 
School,” Frank Beach, director of music, State Normal 
College, Emporia, Kan.; round table discussion, Frederick 
H. Ripley, principal, Prince School, Boston, Mass.; Frank 
R. Rix, M. D., director of school music, New York City. 


Is Boston Pointing to a Strong Reform in School Music 
Methods and Song Material? 


It was something of a surprise to those in attendance 
at the first session of the music section at Hunter College, 
New York, when Thomas Whitney Surette, in his talk, 
“Ideals of Music Teaching in School and College,” gave 
expression to some radical theories—or what to the listen- 
ers and representative supervisors, etc., seemed somewhat 
radical. 

It has been brought to this writer’s attention by an 
authority on public school music, that aside from Mr. 
Surette’s so called “theories” now running in the Atlantic 
Monthly, his experience as a lecturer and his position as 
staff lecturer on music of the extension delegacy of Ox- 
ford University, Mr. Surette has been doing some emi- 
nently “practical” work as member of a Boston advisory 
school music committee, appointed by the school committee 
of the city of Boston. This advisory musical committee 
is presided over by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, of the divi- 
sion of music, Harvard University. 

The appointment of this advisory committee was an out- 
growth of a newspaper article by Dr, Davison, which at- 
tacked the results of the Boston school music system. In 
the make up of this committee wisdom was exercised in 
the selection of people of excellent taste musically. These 
were Prof. John Marshall, Boston University; Daniel F. 
Bloomfield, a Boston lawyer of altruistic spirit who has 
wide understanding of real community life and spirit, due 
to his broad knowledge of settlement work; Percy Ather- 
ton, representative of the cultured Boston musical mind; 


’ 


Mabel F. Daniels, one of Boston’s talented musicians, the 
only woman member of the committee; Dr. Surette; and 
Dr. Davison, the leading spirit in the music reform move- 
ment, as chairman. 

One of the beliefs of the committee is that “song experi- 
ence” should form the basis and that analysis and reason- 
ing should come later. Nearly two years ago, it issued a 
statement that no technical work should be done below a 
certain grade, which at that time came as a distinct shock 
to the school supervisors. Dr. Surette is a recognized 
authority on folksongs, and that he should recommend 
them as a basis for this work is easily understandable. 
This seemed to him no radical measure, but only the bring- 
ing to bear of a higher experience upon the comparatively 
meager results the educators believe have been attained in 
school music. 

To the quiet smugness of the educational meeting, then, 
Dr. Surette’s statement that the teaching of music in the 
schools and colleges was all wrong and largely based on 
misconceptions and worthless material, was naturally a 
little more than startling; also that there is too much at- 
tention to technic and performance; that Americans do not 
care enough about having people of taste teaching school 
music and not mere human technical machines; that a 
great deal of entirely worthless music was given to the 
children to sing and perform in the schools, ete. 

Apropos of the foregoing, it is of interest to know that 
the Boston school committee, as a result of the advisory 
committee’s work, has published fifty songs for rote sing- 
ing for the Boston School Department's exclusive use, 
based upon the best selected folksongs. For the city of 
Boston to own its own singing book, is an unusual pro- 
cedure for a city, but from this procedure it is quite evi- 
dent that the city of Boston believes in the work of its 
advisory committee. 


Dr. Surette has made a sweeping condemnation of the 
song material used in school book readers on the following 
basis: (a) musical content poor; (b) unnatural in form 
because made to order to fit certain false standards of 
gradation; (c) mutilation of master works, which were 
“simplified” to meet the limitation of child capabilities 

He has also made a sweeping condemnation of general 
teaching methods, charging that they embrace too limited 
experience in hearing and learning songs, overindulgence 





FRANCES ELLEN DUTTING, 

Assistant Professor of Music, Hunter College, New York City, anc 
president of the Music Section, through whose capable executive 
ability the Music Section programs of the National Educational 
Association, in New York convention, were efficiently directed 


in technical phases of music, and a disregard for the worth 
of folksongs of all nations. 

It seemed to those who have been somewhat in touch 
with the Boston situation and familiar with the whole 


(Continued on page 33.) 











voice. 


anywhere. 





When Jenny Lind Sang 
at Castle Garden 


In September, 1850, a CHICKERING 


accompaniment followed the tone of her 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
CHICKERING achievement had been 
making this triumph a natural one. 


Ninety-three years ago Jonas Chickering 
built in Boston the first American piano, 
and a better piano than had yet been built 
Today, in Boston, 400 skillful 
artisans are building into the CHICKER- 
ING the ideals which have made the 
musical history of America the history of the 


-OGhickering) 2 
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MAE HOTZ A POPULAR SOPRANO 


Singer Is Heard in Recital, Oratorio and Opera With 
Increasing Frequency 


American soprano, recently had 
a most gratifying experience added to her already 
list. Victor Herbert was to conduct the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus of Philadelphia in a program of his own 
compositions, The soprano soloist originally engaged was 
unable to appear and when Mr. Herbert was told that Miss 
insisted on 


Mae Hotz, the brilliant 


varied 


Hotz was heing considered as the soloist, he 


hearing her before he would consent to her being engaged. 





> 


os 





MAE HOTZ, 
Soprano. 


After she had sung for Mr Herbert, he gave her his un- 


qualified approval. That his verdict of her ability was well 
grounded was doubly proved at the concert by the enthu- 
and by Mr. Herbert’s own words: 


You are a wonder and | thank 


siasm of the audience 


“I can say no more than this: 
you most sincerely for your splendid performance.” 

Her growth in popularity during the past two seasons has 
been such that this season she totaled somewhat more than 
In addition 
Church of 


Epiphany 


fifty appearances in recital, concert and opera, 
First 
and the 


was soprano soloist in the 
Christ, Scientist, Church of St. Luke 
and Rodeph Shalom Congregation of Philadelphia. 

In the f her career she has sung in practically 
every known oratorio, and has been a particular favorite 
in the Philadelphia Choral Society’s annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” 
has been evidenced as much by frequent re-engagements as 
by the fact that she is being constantly sought in new fields, 
The foundation for her popularity lies in her possession of 
a voice of unusual beauty and range and “her ability to 


to this she 


course oO 


The increasing demand for her services 


create an atmosphere.” 


Unusual Honors for Mme. Edvina at Paris Opera 





Edvina, the Canadian soprano, fell the honor 
recent brief season of 
On Easter Monday 
first complete 


To Mme. 
of both opening and closing the 
opera given at the Paris Opéra. she 
sang Marguerite in “Faust” in the 
formance given there since the outbreak of hostilities, and 
sang the title role in “Thais” at the conclud- 
Her success was of the most flattering 


per- 


1 June she 
ing performance, 
kind and especially so in the Massenet opera in which she 
had not sung for a number of years, although she created 
the part at the Covent Garden premiére of the work in 
It is one of severai roles which this gifted. prima 
donna has not yet offered to American audiences. Lon- 
don has heard her as Desdemona in “Otello,” in the title 
“Francesca da Rimini,” in “Du Barry,” and as 
Manon in the Massenet version of the Abbe Prevost ro- 
but her American admirers know her best in 
“Tosca,” “The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Pelleas 
“Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” “L’Amore 
Antonia in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” 
in which she made her American debut at the Boston 
Opera House in the fall of 1912. 


1910. 


role of 


mance, 
“Louise,” 
et Melisande,” 


dei Tre Re” and as 


Sandby Scores in Boston 





“He disclosed ready technical resource and mastery, large 
ease with technical feats 
warm tone in pas- 


or fine as the music demanded ; 
and tricky figuration; a round, smooth, 
sages of sustained instrumental song; a keen sense of mod- 
ulation and shading; intelligence with the design of his 


music, and a becoming sense of the style in which it was 


written. In every respect he proved himself worthy and 


interesting as a virtuoso.” The above is the opinion of the 
Transcript in regard to the playing of Herman 


the Danish cellist, as recorded in its columns fol- 


Boston 
Sandby, 
lowing Mr. Sandby’s Boston recital. 

In the Boston Herald one reads: “Mr. Sandby is a musi- 
cian olf the first rank. His tone is warm, flexible, elastic, 
at times sensuously beautiful. His technic is well devel- 
His melodies are alluringly sung. There is a sense 
of reserve force. He wields his instrument cunningly with 
the alternate resourcefulness of effectively stimulated light- 
His playing has the vitality 


oped 


ness and a well stocked palette. 
of youth.” 

Another voice in the chorus of commendation is that of 
the Boston Globe, which declared “his nice sense of style 
and its relative values are disclosed in the breadth and 
nobility of his slow cantilena, the warmth and virility of 
rapid figuration, displaying a resilient 
bounding bow; the admirable double stopping; all these 
were sufficient to stamp Mr, Sandby as a cellist of high 
rank, one who would add brilliance to any community of 


tone, the clean, 


artists.” 


Cruise of a Musical Crew Sans Caruso 


Among the recent visitors to Mount Desert was Joseph 
New York, who arrived at Seal Harbor in his 
big steam yacht “Zara,” cast anchor and went ashore look- 
for a new crew. Mr, 
cians, for when he came off again he had with him Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, with their daughters Vanita 
Stokowski with his wife, Olga 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Friedberg; Mr. 


Riter, of 


ing Riter seemed to prefer musi- 


and Dagmar; Leopold 
Samaroff-Stokowski; 
Clemens-Gabrilowitsch ; 


and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler; Marcia van Dresser, Gertrude 
Norman, Eddy Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, 
Lester Donahue, Julie Stephens, of Boston, and Hugh 
Allan. 


As this distinguished harmonic assemblage went up the 
ship’s ladder (this, by the way, is only the strictly nautical 
term for the pair of stairs that hangs down the side of a 
railing) Mr. Riter's 
man was en deck to welcome them with 
and this unique gathering of 


private yacht, mahogany with brass 


private movie 
several hundred feet of film, 
members of the 


The “Zara” 


so many prominent musical world was 
weighed anchor and 
under way, the engines turning nine 
four and one-half and fiddle 

After a cruise of several hours, pleasantly inter- 
mingled with considerable tea, and cakes, Mr. 
Riter brought his guests safely back to Seal Harbor, where 
they all disembarked, for they all live there this summer, 
returning to their respective cottages and hotels after one 
final outburst on the wharf to the tune of “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow,” in reference to the host. 

But think of the salient that would have been made in 
the first line of musical season if some 
enterprising submarine had been hovering about to mis- 
take the “Zara” fer an enemy warship. 


eee 
OBITUARY 


Rudolph F. Gemiinder 


successfully recorded. 
got 


piano, 


over at about 


voice two or three 
power. 


biscuits 


trenches next 


Rudolph F. Gemunder, a member of the firm of August 
Gemiinder & Sons of 141 West Forty-second street, New 
York, internationally known as violin makers, died on 
Saturday, July 8, at his home, 223 Hillside avenue, Leonia, 
N. J., in his sixty-sixth year, He was a son of August 
who came to this country in 1846, and whose 
Amati, which that 
His grand- 
Ger- 


Gemunder, 
masterpiece was a copy of Sarasate’s 
artist pronounced to be equal to the original. 
father was a famous violin maker of Wiirtemberg, 
many, and was violin maker to Prince Hohenlohe, 

Mr. Gemitinder entered his father’s studios in 1880 and 
a year later made his first violin, patterning it after the 
Maggini model. During 1884-85 he assisted in making the 
instruments exhibited by his firm at the New Orleans Ex- 
position, and during the early nineties worked on those 
which won the highest awards at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. 

He is survived by his widow, one sister, Magdalena Ge- 
miinder, and three brothers, August M., Charles H., and 
Oscar A., all violin makers and members of the firm, 


On Singing 
(Continued from page 7.) 
cate that speech and singing are not matters of sound 
prattling nor a mere tone chatter, nor a mere matter of 
nice noises, nor yet a mere opportunity to exhibit 
over which lovely platitudes of word 
are sent forth for the 


pretty, 
forceful energy 
forms, molded into word worlds, 
delectation of the human world. 
(To be continued.) 
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In a narrow squalid street in the old part of Genoa, not 
far from the harbor, is still standing, although in a dilapi- 
dated condition, the house in which the world’s greatest 
violinist was born. It is a small sordid building, known 


” 


as “La Casa di Paganini,” and affixed close to the ground 


is a marble tablet bearing in the Italian language the fol- 
lowing inscription: 
HERE ON THE 27TH OF OCTOBER 
IN THE YEAR 1782 
Was Born 
TO THE GLORY or GENOA 
AND THE Devicut or THe Worto 
NicoLto PAGANINI 
roe SupREME MASTER 
or His Divine Art, 


The date on this tablet is probably wrong, however, for 


according to the best authorities Paganini was born on the 


8th of February, 1784. 
Paganini’s Violin 
Three years ago, while in Genoa, | visited the violinist’s 
and it was also my good fortune to be allowed 





HATA 


NICOLO PAGANINI 


New Facts and Old Fallacies Concerning the Great Violinist’s Skill—The Testimony of an Expert Contemporaneous | 
Anatomist as to the Italian’s Phenomenal Physical Fitness—His Violin in the Municipal Museum at Genoa 








BY ARTHUR M. ABELL 





to inspect his violin, the most famous of all instruments 
that left the 
which is kept under a sealed glass case in the municipal 
Unfortunately the instrument has greatly de- 
teriorated from long non-use 


workshop of Josef Guarnerius del Gesu, 
museum, 
-it has now been condemned 
to idleness for three quarters of a century—and moreover 
the authorities are having great difficulty in keeping out 
the wood worms. But what a fascination this violin 
What a history it can look back upon! On look- 
ing at it a feeling of awe crept over me at the thought 


exerts! 
that this was the self same instrument with which the 
greatest violinist of all times set all Europe agog 

But it is an everlasting shame that the violinist’s last 
wish has condemned to eternal idleness and gradual decay 
and ruin this magnificent example of Guarnerius’ handi 
craft. How much greater would be the profit to the mu- 
sical world, if this violin were in the hands of one of the 
great living virtuosos and were delighting thousands each 
season with its wonderful tone! Besides, if used the violin 


would last much longer. Anyhow, very few people even 
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see it now, for it is kept in a secret little closed cabinet in 
the wall where it is not visible to the general visitor to the 
museum and is shown only by request and special permis 
sion on the part of the authorities. From the accompany 
ing photograph the connoisseur will easily recognize the 


Guarnerius model with the characteristic f holes 


Searching for Paganini Traditions and Data 


Duving my stay in Genoa I endeavored to trace Paganini 
traditions back to his own day, but his birthplace offers 
less data in this respect than some other Italian towns and 
certain great European centers. During my _ extensive 


travels for the last ten years | have always been on the 
watch for Paganini data and have often had opportunities 
to pick up material and interesting old pictures sometimes 


in the most out of the way and unexpected places 


A Remarkable Anatomical Treatise 


The recent disposal of Paganini’s effects, which had lain 
idle in the hands of his heirs for nearly three quarters of 











1. Nicolo Paganini. This is perhaps the best of his many portraits. 
Paganini program given in London in 1832. 


the Municipal Museum at Genoa. 5. 















A page from the solo violin part of the original autograph manuscript of Paganini’s 
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PAGANINI PICTORIAL SUBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


2. The house in which Paganini was born. The tablet seen below the 


The last number with the farmyard imitations is especially interesting. 4 The most famous violin in the world 


“Witches’ Dance. 
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a century, has unearthed a wealth of material and has 
thrown much new light on the genius and the methods of 
the violinist. It has always been supposed that Paganini 
practised ten and twelve hours a day, and nearly all of 
his biographers lay great stress on his intense application 
and tireless industry. Among his effects, however, has 
been found an essay on the famous Italian's physical char- 
acteristics written in 1831 by Dr. Benatti and presented 
to the French Academy at the time of the violinist’s 
appearance in Paris in the same year. Dr. Benatti had 
traveled with Paganini as his body physician for a period 
of ten years prior to writing this treatise, and because of 
his intimate acquaintance with the violinist, his long asso- 
ciation with him, his keen powers of observation and his 
professional knowledge he was in a position, as was no 
other man of his day, to write with authority. Dr, Benatti, 
moreover, had the rare faculty of getting down to bed- 


if seeing the real things, and he realized that be- 


rock of 
hind all the genius, the glamor, the mystical and the fan- 
tastical that the world attached to the uncanny skill of the 
strange violinist, was a physical foundation so unique, so 
extraordinary in its perfection and its peculiar adaptation 
to the playing of the violin that herein was to be found 


the real secret of Paganini’s supreme technical mastery 


Interesting New Paganini Material 


So much has been written about Paganini during the 
last hundred years that one would not think it possible to 


] 
present anything not already known concerning him, and 
yet new material comes to light from time to time, and of 


late much has been found of an interesting and even 


l 


startling nature-—material that will force us to reconstruct 


our conceptions of the great violinist in certain respects 
Paganini’s Skill Not the Result of Hard Work 


This anatomical analysis, which I will quote later, in 
the second article of this series, throws much new light 
on Paganini’s virtuosity, for it shows that his physical 
build as described by an expert anatomist was such that it 
ed him to do with ease what others could not do after 
Personally 


enal 
endless effort because of physical inhibitions 
| never inclined to the view taken in all the Paganini biog- 
raphies as to his indefatigable industry, for the reason 
that long association with and close observation of the 
vreatest violinists of our own day have convinced me that 
eventy-five per cent of technical efficiency is due to physi- 
cal fitness, while genius or the peculiar mental disposition 
represented according to my calculations about twenty-five 
per cent, although, of course, this latter is an absolute and 
overwhelming necessity. I am well aware of the fact that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred musicians will disagree with 
me, for from many arguments I know that they lay stress 
chiefly on the mental attributes. I am prepared, however, 


to fortify my claims with proofs 


The Modern Paganini 


In our own day the most perfect technical mastery of 
the violin is possessed by César Thompson, and I know 
positively that the greatest fallacies prevail among violin- 
ists, as to how he attained and how he keeps it. It is 
generally supposed that Thomson practised from eight to 
As a matter of fact, he has practised 
For fifteen 


ten hours a day 
far less than any other living violinist of note 
months at Liége and at Brussels I was in close daily touch 
with him and had an unequaled opportunity to study him 
and his methods, and I am not exaggerating in asserting 
that he did not require more than one half hour's daily 
practise to retain his prodigious command over the finger 
board and bow. Why? Because he is physically predes- 
tined for his calling. His arms and hands are so consti- 
tuted as if he were born for the violin. His physical 
fitness is extraordinary, and it is chiefly because of the 
lack of this mechanical aptitude that none of his pupils, to 
many of whom he has confided all of his “mental” secrets, 
have succeeded in approaching him. To be sure, Thomson 
also possesses a great mentality and undoubted genius, 


Musical Geniuses Who Could Not Acquire Technic 


The history of music offers no lack of illustrations of 
recognized geniuses, who could not acquire technic on 
any instrument. Two notable examples are Richard 
Wagner and Robert Sehumann 
as bold as to claim that these two men lacked genius or a 
high order of mental capacity, but Wagner himself de- 
scribes in his autobiography how he failed even with the 


Certainly no one will be 


greatest application to acquire technic on the piano, while 
Schumann was so handicapped by physical obstructions 
that, as is well known, in endeavoring to overcome them 





by mechanical appliances, he lamed a finger, which com- 
pelled him to abandon the pianistic career. Here we have 
two famous men—there are many others—where the 
greatest musical aptitude could not overcome physical un- 
fitness, and in each case there was an intense desire to 
learn how to play the piano, so that their failure cannot 
be attributed to the lack of ambition or purpose on their 
part. With each it was simply a case of a hand unfitted 
by nature for piano playing. 


The Other Side of the Question 


A few years ago, at one of the weekly Monday musicales 
given at the Berlin home of the Musicat Courter, | 
heard little Anton Seidel, a boy seven years old, give a 
finished technical performance of Spohr’s E minor con- 
certo, No. 7. Carl Ludwig Schleich, the famous Berlin 
biologist and a noted amateur musician, was present, and 
when I asked him how he explained such a phenomenon, 
he gave the laconic answer: “Keine Hemmungen” (no 
inhibitions), And here we have the whole matter in a 
nutshell. 

On the other hand, one occasionally meets with a person 
of mediocre intelligence and inferior musical gifts, who 
acquires technical facility with greatest ease. To be sure, 
such pianists or violinists become mere technicians only, 


and never have a great artistic mission. It is only when 
this supreme technical aptitude is combined with a superior 
mentality and great musical genius that we have a Paga- 
nini or a Liszt. 

Paganini’s Aptitude 


According to Benatti, Paganini’s unparalleled skill was 
due far more to his phenomenal physical endowment than 
to hard work, and we have the testimony of two secre- 
taries, who traveled with Paganini on his concert tours, 
that the great violinist did no practising at all, his public 
appearances being quite sufficient to keep him in perfect 
trim. It is also well known that Ernst, who to a certain 
extent imitated Paganini, followed him about for a long 
time on his concert tours in the hope of discovering some 
of his secrets, but although he frequently had a room next 
to Paganini in the hotels, Ernst never heard him practise. 
What he learned from the Italian was picked up solely at 
his public concerts. Paganini soon became aware that 
Ernst was following him and his suspicions were aroused, 
for he guarded his secrets most jealously. He once re- 
marked to Ernst: “Il faut se méfier de vous.” 

In my next article I will quote the interesting anatomical 
treatise referred to above. 

(To be continued.) 





Amy Ellerman at Lewisburg 


On the afternoon of June 18 the Oratorio Society of 
Bucknell University School of Music gave a concert in 
the First Baptist Church of Lewisburg, Pa., at which 
Amy Ellerman, the contralto, was a soloist. In the first 
half of the program, which consisted of excerpts from 














IN A LEWISBURG (PA.) GARDEN. 
Left to right: Earle Tuckerman, basso; Eva Wyckoff, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor. 


“Elijah,” Miss Ellerman sang “Oh, Rest in the Lord” with 
her accustomed brilliancy of interpretation and beauty of 
tone. In a group of songs which included Schubert's 
“Dem Unendlichem,” she also scored a decided success. 

Eva Emmet Wyckoff, soprano; Calvin Coxe, tenor, and 
Earle Tuckerman, basso, also appeared as soloists on this 
occasion, both in the oratorio and in the miscéllaneous 
portion of the program. In the latter half they sang 
works by Pinsuti, Beach, Gilbert, Moffat, Foster, Clayton 
Johns and Stock. The program was brought to a close 
with “Annie Laurie,” sung by the quartet. The local 
soloist was Mme, de Sylva-Schoen, contralto, who was 
heard in Eckert’s “Love Ceaseth Nevermore.” The excel- 
lence of the solo singing and of the entire concert in 
general was noteworthy, and the ensemble was aided by 
the excellent accompaniments of Alvin Adams and Pris- 
cilla Richardson Haresty. 





Amato’s Rehearsals Begin 





On Independence Day, sounds of a piano and the 
glorious voice of Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan bari- 
tone, singing in English, were heard across the lake from 
his summer camp on Lake Placid. The day before a 
Baldwin piano imported from New York for the occasion 
had arrived at the camp. When one considers that the 
Metropolitan Opera star had for weeks been anxious to 
begin rehearsals for his usual pre-opera season concert 


tour in September, the importance of the event can be 
easily imagined. 
Dora de Phillippe Filling Long 

List of Summer Engagements 





Dora de Phillippe, prima donna of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association, is at present filling a long list of sum- 
mer concert engagements. She opened her season July 1 
with an appearance at Altoona, Pa., where, as usual, she 
scored a tremendous success, being called upon to say a 
few words in addition to her song numbers. Another ap- 
pearance was at Ebensburg, Pa., where she was assisted by 
Donald McBeath, violinist, and Arthur Fiedler, accompa- 
nist. Mr. McBeath is a familiar figure to the American 
music public, having recently completed his third American 
tour as assisting artist with John McCormack, and Mr. 
Fiedler is a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Martinelli Sustains South American Reputation 





Reports from South America to the Musicat Courter 
announce the success at the Teatro di Colon, Buenos 
Aires, of Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor. He has appeared in a number of leading roles in 
this the most important operatic season in South America, 
and maintained the excellent reputation which he had 


made there in former years. 





Large Audience Listens to Ellis Club Concert 


The Ellis Club, a male chorus of about 100 voices, gave 
its final concert of the season at Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal., on June 28, under the direction of J. B. 
Poulin. The club was assisted by Clifford Lott, baritone, 
whose singing is always a pleasure; Constance Balfour, 
soprano, and Ray Hastings, organist. The program con- 
sisted of a set of seven small pieces and Max Bruch’s 
“Frithjof.” There was a large audience and the offering 





of the evening was much enjoyed. 





Skovgaard Still Concertizing 
Axel Skovgaard, the well known violinist, who after 
completing a most extensive and successful tour of the 
United States is making a similar tour of Canada, and, 
consequently, has not as yet closed his season. Next week 
he appears in the following Canadian cities: 


July 17—Brandon, Man. 
July 18—Brandon, Man. 
July 19—Portage la Prairie, Man. 
July 20—Winnipeg, Man. 





Muratore and Cavalieri in Movies 


The second screen picture in which Lina Cavalieri and 
Lucien Muratore are to be featured is entitled “The 
Shadow of Her Past.” In it Mme. Cavalieri appears as 
an American girl who is studying music in Italy, and 
Muratore as a young Italian artist, her lover. The first 
picture in which the artist pair appeared is a film version 
of “Manon Lescaut.” 
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Musical Educators Convene 
(Continued from page 29.) 
school book field, that Dr. Surette was giving expression 
to the Boston advisory music committee's opinion and de- 
cisions as well as to the result of his own personal ob- 
servation which covers a period of some twenty years. 

Frank R. Rix, director of public school music of New 
York, in his address later (which unfortunately this writer 
did not hear) is said to have referred as follows to Mr. 
Surette’s remarks: “I wish Mr. Surrette were a teacher, or 
a supervisor, and had to teach music from the first grade 
up. He would find then where the difficulty was. That is 
the trouble with these reformers, they don’t know how the 
things they talk about are actually done”; Dr, Rix is also 
said to have asserted that the difficulty with school music 
was that it had to be taught entirely by the grade teachers, 
who were overworked and not competent as far as music 
went; that the only solution of better music school teach- 
ing was to require the grade teachers to be better educated 
in it. Other speakers emphasized the same view as Dr. Rix. 

Thursday Morning, July 6 

Thursday morning, July 6, brought forth the following 
speakers and subjects: The Child Voice: the Responsibil- 
ity of the Community Toward It,” Henrietta Baker-Low, 
associate professor of music, Peabody Conservatory, Bal- 
timore, Md.; “Community Music,” Edgar B. Gordon, di- 
rector of music, Winfield, Kan.; “Music in a Democracy: 
the Spread of the Community Music Movement,” Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; “Music Education and Public Libraries,” 
Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the department of music, New 
York Public Library. 

Community music occupied a prominent place in the dis- 
cussion of the morning. A parcel post method was recom- 
mended as practical to the schools in the rural districts, 
i. e., a so called parcel post music course. This would ne- 
cessitate the sending of records to the rural districts, which 
through actual experience has been found to be very prac- 
tical. The children learn the folksongs from the records, 
parents learn the songs from the children and as a natural 
result so-called “sings” in which all participate are the re- 
sult. 

Voice development in the public schools was shown to 
depend upon teaching pupils how to listen intelligently at 
concerts to quality of tone. The importance of heeding 
the development of the speaking voice was given due at- 
tention. It was stated that good voices depend upon many 
things besides voice mechanics; that the psychic enters into 
this; supervisors should have charge of all kinds of music 
and should apply efficiency methods; the ‘child’s voice, it 
should be remembered, is at the mercy of the songs he 
sings and street songs are a decided detriment; again, con- 
ditions and environment have everything to do with a good 
voice and development of fine tone will develop nature; 
it was stated also that the personality of the teacher con- 
sists in all the things which have passed over his or her 
life. Stress was laid on the development of taste, and 
that more attention should be given to the tone quality and 
enunciation. Lack of spontaneity in a director may make 
bad music out of good, was also referred to, as well as the 
importance of music being made a means of pleasure for 
leisure hours and for good expression in the schools. 

In the absence of Edgar B. Gordon and Peter W. Dy- 
kema, their papers were read by Frederick Goodwin and 
Henrietta Baker-Low, respectively. 

Friday Morning, July 7 

On Friday morning the program was as follows: “The 
Psychology of Esthetic Experience,” Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn, professor of psychology, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; “Music Appreciation,” Leonard B. McWhood, 
instructor in music, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J.; “Mechanical Inventions as an Aid to the Teaching 
of Music,” Leo Rich Lewis, professor of music, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass.; “The Folksong,” Luise Haessler, assistant pro- 
fessor of German, Hunter College; business. 

From “The Psychology of Esthetic Experience,” dis- 
cussed by Margaret Floy Washburn, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Vassar College, the papers passed to the more practical. 

The most salient points in the talk of Mr. McWhood on 
“Musical Appreciation” took into consideration that the 
nature of the composition and the performance are among 
the first points of vital importance. He asserted that to 
know how to cultivate the national taste is of highest im- 
portance to the musician and the sociologist; that musical 
appreciation is the most important phase in the realm of 
music; that only if the art is profitable may the musician 
have time for composing, music should become a paying 
proposition to the player and the composer; a student 
should have a fair amount of contributory knowledge ; con- 
tact with master music is of vital importance; that the me- 
chanical instruments are of definite value in this; the talk- 
ing machine is valuable in bringing orchestral music to the 
masses; that there should be more of the choral singing 
to develop musical appreciation. Mr. McWhood empha- 
sized that all America should be musical; this is a vital 
and valuable element in civilization. 

Leo Rich Lewis, of Tufts College, considered the service 


of the player piano as a means in the teaching of music. 
He considered the piano from the standpoint of its concert, 
demonstration and laboratory value, and showed how in 
the latter method the student may find out for himself the 
substance of musical compositions. Illustrations were given 
from Schoenberg, Beethoven, etc., on the playerpiano. 

Luise Haessler’s talk on “The Folksong” was very ably 
supplemented by folksongs given from the Slavic, Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, Swedish, etc., in costume. 

At the short business meeting which followed the final 
session, Friday morning, a committee of ten was author- 
ized to communicate with school superintendents all over 
the country, advocating the attention to community music 
and to prepare a basis of instruction in the subject. 

Friday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, a complimentary organ 
recital was given by Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of mu- 
sic at City College, in the hall of the college, in which he 
repeated the program of the sooth recital. 





A Managerial Magnate 

(Continued from page 13.) 
opera, and to hold the Biennial meeting of the Federation 
in the city that would raise the prize money, Mr. Behymer 
with Fred Blanchard, president of the Gamut Club, re- 
solved that Los Angeles should be that city, Not only 
was the sum raised, but also an additional $80,000 to give 
the opera in an adequate and sumptuous manner. Alfred 
Hertz, of the Metropolitan Opera, was engaged as the pro 
ducer, and a splendid cast to sing. The chorus and or- 
chestra members were all selected in Los Angeles, and the 
scenery, properties, costumes, armor and all details for the 
production made in Los Angeles. It was a stupendous 
task and Manager Behymer with Fred Blanchard, Joseph 
Dupuy, Gertrude Parsons, Mrs. W. H. Jamison were solely 
responsible for the successful presentation, which marked 
another milestone in the artistic progress of Los Angeles. 


Honored Abroad and at Home 

In recognition of his distinguished services in the domain 
of musical and dramatic art, Mr. Behymer was elected an 
officer of the Paris Academie des Beaux-Arts March 8, 
1907, and six months later received from the French Min- 
istre of Publique Instruction the decoration of the Palms. 

No distance is too great for him to travel to hear a 
talented vocalist or instrumentalist whose artistic services 
would augment the musical reputation of Los Angeles. 

The Gamut Club of Los Angeles is his pet organization 
and one in which he is an important factor as well as its 
vice-president, and it is through his efforts that this repre- 
sentative organization of the male artistic life of the 
Southwest is enabled to meet and entertain so many of 
the world’s famous artists during the course of each year. 


What the Coming Season Will Bring 


Mr. Behymer is a man of buoyant and optimistic nature, 
genial and companionable. His friends are legion. Los 
Angeles loves and honors him. His offices in Temple 
Auditorium are filled with mementos of his admirers, and 
from the walls smile the faces of the men and women of 
the musical and dramatic world who have made Europe 
and America famous during the last decade. 

For the forthcoming season Mr. Behymer will pilot 
through the West Josef Hofmann, Julia Culp, Elena Ger- 
hardt, Florence Macbeth, Rudolph Ganz, Albert Spalding, 
Louis Graveure, Mischa Elman, Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Cecil Fanning, Efrem Zimbalist, the 
Zoellner Quartet, Mme. Melba, Ignace Paderewski, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, John McCormack, Cherniavsky Trio, 
Maud Allan, with her own orchestra, Jacques Thibaud, 
Frances Ingram, Theo Karle, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra with Walter Damrosch, the Boston National 
Grand Opera Company with the Ballet Russe under the 
direction of Max Rabinoff, the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, La Scala Grand Opera Company, and others. 


A New Behymer Plan 


The fact that the local clubs throughout the State of 
California have been compelled in the past to rely princi- 
pally upon traveling musicians, or the lyceum organiza- 
tions for talent and that at irregular periods, has caused 
Manager Behymer to engage a number of the best local 
soloists and instrumentalists throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia and the North and offer them in addition to the 
Eastern and European artists for the consideration of such 
clubs, schools and private engagements, The list includes 
only those of recognized authority, and consists not only 
of soloists, but includes also ensemble organizations, in- 
terpreters, lecturers, terpsichorean artists, folk lore, and 
musical travelogue. 

Mr. Behymer says he is prepared to furnish the smallest 
club with a Philharmonic series of from four to six events 
throughout the year at prices that will not only compete 
with any of the Eastern bureaus, but that he can present 
artists, untired by travel, and at any time, as substitutes 
or as principals, who will meet all requirements and condi- 
tions. The Behymer office promises to be the musical 
central for the State of California. 








The Activities of 


BEHYMER 














Philharmonic Artists 


1916-1917 


First Series: Mischa Elman, violinist 
Josef Hofmann, pianist 
John McCormack, lyric tenor 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano 
Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano 
Flonzaley Quartet, chamber music 


Second Series: Mme. Nellie Melba, lyric soprano 

Julia Culp, contralto 

John McCormack, lyric tenor 

Louis Graveure, baritone 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and Kusse 
witzsky, contra-bass 

Albert Spalding, violinist, and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist. 


Matinee Series: Josef Hofmann, pianist 
Zoellner Quartet, chamber music 
Mischa Elman, violinist 
Cecil Fanning, baritone 
Julia Culp, contralto 
Florence Macbeth, lyric soprano 


Substitutes: Percy Grainger, pianist 
Frances Ingram, contralto 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist 
Cherniavsky Trio, chamber music 
Mariska Aldrich, dramatic soprano 


Additional Artists: Ignace Paderewski, pianist 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto 
Maud Allan, dancer, with Symphony Or- 
chestra 
Cordelia Lee, violinist 
Ensemble Organizations: Damrosch Orchestra, 
with Efrem Zimbalist, violin soloist 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Opera Companies: Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with Ballet Russe 
La Scala Grand Opera Company, with 
Metropolitan star features; B. R. Baum- 
gardt, travelogues 





In addition to the above international 
offerings, the following artists con- 
sidered among the most authoritative 


in the Coast work will be offered: 


Sopranos: Marie B. Tiffany, Constance Balfour, 
Ruth Markell, Mabel Fairbanks Mathews, 
Bertha Vaughan, and others. 


Contraltos: Nell Lockwood, songs of nations in 
costume; Estelle Heart-Dreyfus, Purpose 
Programs; Mme. Helen Thorner, Lieder 
Programs; Gloria Mayne Windsor, Indian 
Programs, and others. 


Baritones: Clifford Lott, Charles H. de la Plate, 
Arthur Babcock, Edwin House, and others. 


Tenors: Joseph Dupuy, Roland Paudl, and 


others. 
Violinists: Oscar Seiling, Jaimie Overton. 
Cellists: Alfred Wallenstein, Axel Simonsen 


Pianists: Lillian Ammelee Smith, Olga Steeb, 
Gertrude Cohen, Homer Grunn. 


Accompanists: Will Garroway, Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson, Grace Freebey, Blanche Ebert, and 
others. 


Ensembles: The Timmer-Lott Trio, violin, cello, 
piano; DeLano Ukulele and Banjo Ensemble ; 
Orpheus Tri-Quartet; Robley Male Quartet; 
Philharmonic Quartet; Alfred Wallenstein, 
cellist; Grace Freebey, pianist; George 
Schoenefeld, harpsichordist; Mme. Henley 
Jussing, soprano; Grace Noé, interpretative 
reader, with accompanist; Margaret McKee, 
whistler, with accompanist; Ethel Pearl 
Lynde, interpretative lecturer, with accompa- 
nist; Norma Gould, dancer, in “The Pipes of 
Pan”; Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Sprague, inter- 
preters of Persian music; Mr. C. B. Me- 
Gehee, interpreter Japanese folk lore songs. 
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The Cherniavskys in Los Angeles 


Angeles Times and from the critical pen 
culled the 


celebrated Cherniavsky 


From the Los 


Shallert is to the 


of Edwin F following tribute 


musical prowess of the Trio 


‘There has rarely been an occasion when so much gen 
uine enthusiasm was aroused among the members of the 
audience as at this concert Two and even three encores 
became quite the rule before the end of the program for 
the solo numbers. The audience was unexpectedly large 
ind was not without a share of luminosity with some real 
tars to add zest to the occasion, among them no less a 
celebrity than Charlie Chaplin 

Now the Cherniavskys have many things in their art 


which we do not happen upon once in a blue moon 


“If you can conceive ot the dynamism of an arrow in 
swift flight, or recall the idea of that thrilling moment 
before the downward dip on the scenic railway you can 








form some idea of the Cherniavsky emotionalism in a 
scherzo | wish that Chopin had written some of his 
scherzos—especially that fiendish one in B minor—for trio, 
o that the Cherniavskys might fasten their scintillating 
Director Organ Dept 
Northwestern Universit 


ohn Doane 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Inc., 


Management: 
New 


402 Madison Avenue 


Sarameé Raynolds 


AMERICAN ‘SOPRANO 
Engaged by Chicago Opera Company for 1916-1917 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue 
(Carlton Chambers) New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill, 7058-2890 


York City 





Management: 








Margaret Jarman 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Now Singing with Ravinia Park Opera, Chicago 


Management : 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 402 Madison Ave., New York 











Monica 


Walter 
Graham 


Allen 


STULTS 





BASSO SOPRANO 








Conductors please note 
MR. and MRS. STULTS 


are authoritative Oratorio soloists 
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Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 


Mot.: Mrs 
Telephones; Murray Hill 7058, 2890 


(Cariton Chambers) 

















VALENTINA CRESPI 


The Italian Violinist 





New York Sun—“Miss Crespi captivated an audi- 
ence of 7,000 at the Madison Square Garden. Her 
bowing was strong and sure and her tone always 
exquisite.” 

London Morning Post—“Her playing makes a firm 
appeal.” 


TOUR FOR 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 


402 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Under the direction of 
Mrs. Herman Lewts, Inc. 
402 Madison Ave. 
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Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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power upon its measures of unrest. They gave a scherzo 
in the Mendelssohn trio last night, and I'll confess I didn’t 
believe Mendelssohn ever could be that exciting. 


“Considering these interesting young men individually, 


let me say that Leo is a violinist of superb poetic sincerity, 
whose eyes a part of the time fastened on his notes and 
the rest of the time in dreamland, Jan is a vibrant pianist. 
You could almost imagine him pounding the keyboard with 
his fist if he felt there like Ornstein. 
Sut he never does it; and he can be as delicately fascinat- 
Mischel divides his 


was need for it, 
ing and softly compelling as you like. 
time between histrionic virtuosity, and virtuosity of another 
kind that is as pure toned and rich as you will likely hear 


in many days.” 


More Press Praise for Cornelius Van Vliet 





Cornelius Van Vliet proved himself a virtuoso of accomplishment 


in a “Fantasy” for cello and orchestra by Servais, entitled “O Cara 
Memoria.” Mr. Van Vliet handles his bow with all the dexterity of 
a solo violinist and interprets musically He draws a tone of great 
responded to an encore 


Neb., 


warmth and power from his instrument. He 


with harp accompaniment.—Omaha Evening Bee, Omaha, 


April i4, 1916 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, rather carried off individual honors in 
vocalists Mr. Van Vliet played a 
its demands upon the 


spite of the reception given the 
with variations, amazing in 


And he responded to an encore with a lighter num 


Servais fantasy 


artist’s technic 


ber with accompaniment by Henry J. Williams, harpist, and obligato 
by the South Shore freight train, which latter interpolation he ac 
cepted good humoredly.—The Gazette, Houghton, Mich., May 30, 
1916 


he peer of Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, has never been heard in 
His rendition of “O Cara Memoria” (Servais) aroused so 


result of the finished rendition he gave it 


this city 


much enthusiasm as the 











CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 


The Dutch cellist, crossing Lake Michigan on 
tour with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 











that he was compelled to return to the stage, when, accompanied by 
in a manner that was 


Okla 


the harp alone, he played Saint-Saéns’ “Swan” 


nuance than it had ever seemed before. 


Okla., April 25, 1916. 


more exquisite of 


homa City Timnes, 


dominated the 
Memoria” and re 


program by his 


Viiet 
playing of 


Cornelius Van completely 


really wonderful Servais’ “O Cara 
sponded with Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne,” 


Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn., June 3, 


with harp accompaniment, 


1916, 


Saramé Raynolds Re-engaged by 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Sarame 
Opera Association, who had a successful appearance with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at the San Antonio 
Mid-Winter Festival, has been re-engaged by that organi- 
zation for a private concert appearance in St. Louis this 
is to be one of the most 


Raynolds, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 


coming season. This concert 
important of the season’s series, and a special mark of 
the esteem in which Miss Raynolds is held by the Orches- 
tra, is the fact that it has asked her to be its soloist on 


this occasion. 


Mrs. Carl Alves Summering in the Adirondacks 


Having completed a very busy season in the metropolis, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, the well known vocal teacher, left recently 
for the Adirondack Mountains, where she will remain until 
September. She was accompanied by her son, C. Walde- 
mar Alves, who is also her assistant teacher, and by her 
daughter, Elsa Alves, who is familiar to music lovers of 
New York as a singer of much charm. 


Tom Dobson Makes a Decided 
“Hit” in the “Movies” 





Tom Dobson is not spending all his time this summer 
adding to his list of 450 unusual songs which he sings to 
his own piano accompaniment, though he writes Loudon 
Charlton that he has discovered several novelties—among 
them some new children’s songs—which he thinks will be- 
come popular. But the truly important information in 
Mr. Dobson's missive is to the effect that he has been tak- 
ing part in some “society movies” in Portland, Ore., and 
has distinguished himself by doing a “comedy fall”—an 
unintentional one—which has added materially to his local 
reputation as an artist. “We had a long and strenuous re- 
hearsal,” explains Mr. Dobson, “and I went through my 
part with characteristic grace and intelligence. All 
went well, when finally the camera man started to crank— 
until my ‘big’ scene alone. I was supposed to dash out of 
a railroad station, leap into a waiting car, and pursue the 
villain or somebody. I did the dash all right, and was well 
started on the leap, but there I went up in my lines—or 
rather, my feet did. They failed to connect with the wait- 
ing auto, and instead of a dramatic pursuit | gave as fine 
an imitation of the late Steve Brodie as one could ask. 
Not only was the photograph ruined, but I myself was 
nearly so, being picked up in a battered condition sug- 
gestive of trench warfare at its worst.” 





Dora Gibson Sings Before Royalty 





Dora Gibson, the English soprano, who will make her 
first tour of the United States beginning next September, 
under the direction of the Musicians’ Concert Management, 
Inc., recently had the honor of singing before the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught and Princess Patricia at 
Ottawa. Their Royal Highnesses not only attended Miss 
Gibson’s recital at the Chateau Laurier, but a few days 
later invited the soprano to tea at Government House, and 
at the request of the Duchess Miss Gibson repeated several 
of the songs which had won especial favor at the concert. 

Singing before royalty is not an unusual experience for 
Miss Gibson, however. During her student days, which 
were passed in Germany, she sang for Kaiser Wilhelm in 
the Kursaal at Wiesbaden, and at Covent Garden she has 
sung in many performances when the King and Queen 
were present. An occasion to which she looks back with 
especial pleasure is the premiére of Raymond Roze’s opera 
“Joan of Arc,” in which she created the role of Queen 
Isabeau, in the presence of Queen Alexandra. 


Some Hudson-Alexander Return Engagements 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander has been engaged for an 
appearance with the Indianapolis (Ind.), Maennerchor, on 
November 24. This will mark the third consecutive season 
that the soprano has sung with this organization. Among 
other engagements already booked for Mme. Hudson- 
Alexander is a recital for the Woman’s Club of Brockton, 
Mass., and a second appearance with the Woman's Club 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


—m 

















| The First of a Long Line 


HE first piano ever made by The A. B. Chase 

Company has been found after a long search, 
and now holds an honored place on the floor of the 
factory. 

For more than thirty years, this piano was in 
daily use. And today, although the case is scratched 
and marred, the tone is as beautiful and the action 
as free, as when the piano was new. 

This old piano is full of significance. It proves 
that the A. B. Chase Piano, from the first, was 
built with quality uppermost in mind. It exempli- 
fies the high ideals of the company. 

These ideals, once established, were adhered to 
so rigidly that the A. B. Chase Piano has become a 
standard of quality. 

And so firmly fixed, throughout our entire 
organization, are these principles, that there can 
be no deviation from them, even in the smallest 


detail. 
A. B. Chase 
Rew Pork RNorwalk 
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ANNA CASE’S RECENT REMARKABLE SUCCES 











Anna Case, the beautiful American soprano, concluded her sea- 
son at Montreal, Canada, on June 14th, and scored a phenomenal 
success before an audience that packed the large His Majesty's 
Theatre, and received from one of Canada’s noted critics an 
analytic review of her art, such as is seldom, or ever, given to 
any singer. This recital was her first appearance in any country 
outside of the United States. 

Preceding this remarkable success she won an equal one, in 
an entirely different style of work, at Spartanburg (S. C.) Festival 
where she sang the role of “Lucia” in Donizetti's opera of the 
same name, given in concert form by the Converse College Choral 
Society, and New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
Conductor. Here her success, her voice and art was so impres- 
sive that the leading newspaper of the City printed an editorial 
the next day on the subject, a most unusual compliment. 

At Albany, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Ames, Iowa, Erie, Pa., and 
at various other points, she has met with the same spontaneous 
approval of her art, and proved a drawing card of the first order. 

It is indeed a pleasure to record, that this remarkable, self- 
made American singer, after a season of considerable illness 
including a serious operation, was able to conclude her season 
with some of the most brilliant successes of her entire career to 
her credit, and in better health and stronger physical conditions 
than ever before. 








The Montreal Daily Star, Thursday, June 15, 1916: 
SONG RECITAL BY ANNA CASE IS A TRIUMPH 
BrRittiANt YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER CHARMS WitH Rare Art 


In these days it is stimulating to hear occasionally an artist whose voice is 
as fresh as the dew and whose art exemplifies refinement. There are so many 
artists, so-called, whose claim to public consideration rests more on some abnor- 
mality or some personal quality than upon sheer artistic merit. The public 
dearly loves novelty, whether it take the form of the grotesque blacksmithing 
of an — — — or the cheap vagaries of a — — Fortunately we do not have 
such inflictions to endure every season. And when such an artist as Miss Anna 
Case comes to us, the memory of much rubbish is swept away in the enjoyment 
of her exquisite art. 

* * & 

I have written exquisite, because that word seems to me to express precisely 
the dominant quality of Miss Case’s achievement. Her voice is exquisite in 
quality and her intellectual appreciation of the songs she sings is exquisite in its 
refinement, 

There is, however, far more than this. I know of no concert or opera singer 
of the younger generation on this side of the Atlantic who possesses at once Miss 
Case’s interpretative skill and sheer vocal charm combined. It is one thing to 
possess a beautiful voice and even know how to use it, and quite another to 
reveal in its use a keen intellectual appreciation of the subtle nuances of a widely 

varying and richly contrasted series of songs and arias from old and modern 
schools. 

Herein lies the secret of the success Miss Case has attained in the world of 
song—a success based and built upon her own artistic merit and its recognition 
by those who have ears to hear and brains to comprehend. 

* 


Her program was chosen with taste and discretion. In its execution and 
interpretation she displayed a technical equipment and a keen sympathy that 
swiftly awakened her audience to responsive appreciation. The grouping of the 
songs was unusual. Ambroise Thomas, Anton Rubinstein, Alexander Borodine 
and Alexander Russell constitute an exceptional galaxy in one group. But her 
art renders the contrasts thus afforded of supreme interest, and her interpreti ative 
skill constitutes an illuminative factor that ° ‘enhances the music’s charm.” 


She creates the literal te of romance in suc h delightful chansons as 
Delibes’ “Eclogue” and Sinding’s adoring “Sylvelin,” in the bitter disillusion of 
Borodine’s “Dissonance,” and in the tender sentiment of Thomas’ “Memory.” 
As a singer of lyrics she has few peers. She understands the lyric spirit; she 
possesses the poetic sense; and she understands precisely how to avoid the thin 
line that divides sentiment from se ntimentality in song. 

* * 


The strangely individual timbre of her voice, its bell-like clarity, its rich 
coloring and its emotional quality, lend new values alike to the purity and sim 
plicity of that charming Old English air, “My Gentle Celia,” and the Oriental 
fascination and mysticism of a song of India, “Thy Hidden Gems Are Rich 
Beyond All Measure,” by the great Russian, Rimsky-Korsakoff. She can show 
us the delicate lyric heauty of Hue’s “A Des Oiseaux” and side by side with this 
touch an almost painful depth of emotional feeling in the appealing pathos of 
Synnove’s Song by Kjerulf. 

a 

One might analyze the entire program thus and find something enlightening 
and inspiring in almost everything she sang. It will suffice to mention, in closing, 
her remarkable interpretation of the great aria from Charpenter’s “Louise,” 
“Depuis Le Jour.” 

We have heard a number of singers interpret this aria in Montreal—more 
than one of them enjoying international reputation. But I can recall none— 
not even — —who enabled her audience to realize so completely the ecstasy 
that is thrilling the very soul of Louise when she sings this aria in the opera 
as Miss Case did last night. 

It was not only a triumph of voc al achievement—supreme art concealing any 
suggestion of effort or strain after effect; it was a revelation of an ecstatic soul 
through the medium of song. 

Other singers have given us a greater outpouring of tone. Miss Case’s voice 
is not a big one, nor does it run to volume. But in rare beauty of tone-coloring, 
in direct emotional appeal, and in loveliness of texture, it is a voice none who 
have heard it will care lightly to forget. S. Morcan-PowE .t. 





© by Strauss-Peyton Studios, New York. 
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The Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald of May toth contained the following 

Editorial: 
Tue FestivAL YESTERDAY 

In our humble judgment, yesterday was a triumph day for the 
Music Festival. In the twenty-odd years of its existence, we believe the per 
formances have never been excelled 

The patrons of the Spartanburg festival had been led to expect much of Miss 
Case, but none were prepared perhaps for the marvelous beauty of her voice 
and the charm of her personality. 

We do not recall that there has ever been just such a scene as followed her 
closing notes of her last solo. They concluded the program, but the audience 
remained seated for a time, determined, if possible, to bring her back, then rose 
and applauded more until she appeared time and time again to a knoweldge their 
manifestations of delight. 


Spartanburg 





HAIL ANNA CASE FESTIVAL STAR 
By STAFF CorRESPONDENT 
Spartanburg, May 18 Henceforth will Anna Case be counted among the 
stars of all the Spartanburg festivals; her singing of the title role in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” this evening and especially of the “mad scene” will be recorded 
as one of the most notable triumphs ever scored by a singer here 
State, Columbia, S. C. 





The Argus, Albany, N. Y., Friday, May 26, 1916 


Albany gave a most enthusiastic welcome to Miss Anna Case She had a 


generous program planned and she added generously by way of encores Her 
soprano is one of much dramatic power; it has notes of ravishing sweetness and 
tones of great appeal. She has, in her personality, that which is richness to the 

the intimate interpretative art 


soloist who possesses the great gift of song; 
which makes each offering a gem polished with infinite musical care for the one 
person rather than merely for the mass. In short, Miss Case seems to be singing 
to you and you alone. This makes the appez al absolute in its success. The first 
group of songs include ‘d “Es blinkt der Thau” of Rubinstein, “Orpheus with His 
Lute” of Manney, “Sylvelin” of Sinding and “That’s the World in June” of 
Spross. These brought the variety of mood and the versatility of vocal art that 
is Miss Case’s, and brought it in rich abundance. Her last note in the “Orpheus 
was a diminishing ¢ -adence of rare beauty and her final high note in the Spross 
song was brilliant in its display of bre ath control and its sure command of the 


. 1 
Every moment of this song was Spring caught in a me lody we applause 


cal a 
ar? 1 “Caddie” by St. Clair 


was fairly riotous and she gave a bright little encore calle 


eee 
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PAUL VAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, le. Management: Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel, 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
tr 1 & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WI LLIAMS 


_ ENR —_— 
Akron ~- - Ohio 
Manegement: THE WOLFsomN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
ares for Universities, Schools, Teschers’ Associations, etc. 
dress, Devoe-Detroit M "g's, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sova 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


«<< DUNLAP 


Pi 
Exclusive —— 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway, New York 


Gucci 


Violin Virtuos 
AY yet Avenue, Houston, Texas 
t, Hyde Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN Mc CORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D, F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DON NA SOPRANO 
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“AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 _ : 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 








Exclusive Management ; 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr, Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr, Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr, Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr, Leon Rains, basso. 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Transiator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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SACRAMENTO STUDENT RECITALS 
REVEAL MUSICAL PROGRESS 


1517 tith Street, 
Sacramento, Cal., June 23, 1916. } 


Three very interesting recitals were given this last week 
by the vocal pupils of Edward Pease and the piano pupils 
of Mrs. Edward Pease. Two evenings were devoted to the 
vocal work and the third to piano and these were in every 
respect praiseworthy affairs. Mr. Pease’s large class did 
credit to his thorough methods of vocal culture. Mrs. 
Pease (Zue Geery) has for several years past been one 
of the most active musicians of this city and her work 
along the line of teaching is well established here. Aside 
from her teaching she is an excellent organist and a much 
sought accompanist. The programs for the entire series 
of recitals follow: 

First Evening—Duet, “Ma il ciel” 
(Gounod), Mr. Barber and Mr. Links; “The Swallows” 
(Cowen), Miss Kromer; “Triste Ritorno” (Barthelemy), 
Miss O'Leary; “Drink To Me Only” (Old English), Mr. 
Wiseler; “Il Bacio” (Arditi), Miss Cunningham; “Ber- 
(Godard), Miss Elton; “One Fine Day” (“Madame 
(Puccini), Miss Chamberlin; “Even 
act 2) (Gounod), Mr. Haley; 
“Bel Raggio” (“Semiramide,” act 1) (Rossini), Miss 
Stoughton; “Song to the Evening Star” (“Tannhauser,” 
act 3) (Wagner), Mr. McIntyre; duet, “Si la Stanchezzo” 
act 4) (Verdi), Miss Johnston and Mr. 


(“Faust,” act 1) 


ceuse” 
Butterfly,” act 2) 
Bravest Hearts” (“Faust,” 


(“Trovatore,” 
Barber. 

“Evening Song” (Lowe), Wini- 
fred Kaseberg and Miss Wright; “First Violet” (Behr), 
“Evening Song” (Gaynor), Kathryn Pipher; “Nocturne” 
(Hunten), “Musical Clock” (Heins), Kathryn Brainard; 
“My Favorite Waltz” (Kohler), Winifred Kaseberg; 
“Robin’s Lullaby” (Krogman), “Tarantella” (Brandt), 
Blanche le May; “Flower Dreams” (Espen), Helen 
Pipher; “The Tulip” (Lichner), Olive Bryson; scherzo, B 
flat major (Schubert), “Feather Dance” (Ducelle), Helen 
Argall; “Butterfly” (Merkel), Barbara Buckler; “Spring’s 
Awakening” (Espen), Sue Cox; valse, op, 69, No. 1 (Cho- 
Rhoda Cunningham; “March Hongroise” (Kowal- 
will Frazer; “Andante de finale’ (“Lucia di Lam- 
(left hand only) (Leschetizky), “Arabesque” 
Ethel Olson; “Traumerei” (Schumann), quar- 
" (arranged by Spindler), Margaret 
(Whelpley), Mrs. Donnegan and 
Miss Olson; nocturne, E flat major (Chopin), “Valse En- 
(Wachs), Elizabeth Tinker; second mazurka 
Mrs. Donnegan; “To a Wild Rose” (MacDow- 
op. 70, No. 1 (Chopin), Lucile Wright; duet, 
( Moszkowski), Mrs. Donnegan and Miss 


Second Evening—Duet, 


pin), 
ski), 
mermoor,” 

(Debussy), 
tet from “Rigoletto 
Johnson; duo, “Minuet” 


trainte” 
(Godard), 
ell), valse, 
“Spanish Dance” 
Cunningham 

Third Evening—Quartet from “A Persian Garden” (Liza 
Lehmann), Miss Smith, Mr. Barber, Miss Johnston and 
Mr. McIntyre; “Charmante Oiseau” (“La Perle du Bre- 
sil”) (David), Miss Clark; “Dear Love! Thine Aid” 
(“Samson and Delilah,” act 2) (Saint-Saéns), Miss 
Wingo; “Romanza” (“Cavalleria Rusticana”) (Mascagni), 
Mrs. Weida; “Ah, figlinol! mio figlinol!” (“Il Profeta,” 
act 2) (Meyerbeer), Miss Johnston; “Song of the Golden 
Calf” (“Faust” act 2) (Gounod), Mr. Links; “Leite Sig- 
nor” (“Glé Ugonotti,” act 1) (Meyerbeer), Miss Folger; 
“Roberto, o tu che adoro” (“Roberto il Diavolo,” act 3) 
(Meyerbeer), Miss Smith; “O mio Fernando” (“La Favo- 
rita,” act 3) (Donizetti), Mrs. Julian; arioso (“Pagliacci,” 
act 1) (Leoncavallo), Mr. Barber. 


Eleanor Brown’s Piano Pupils in Recital 


Two piano pupils, Eleanor Brown and Estelle Baum- 
presented in recital this week by their 
teacher, Ruth Pepper. The program was well arranged 
and showed careful teaching and application. Frances 
Poser, a young violinist of promise, assisted. These were 
“Rustic Dance” (Schytte), Miss Baum- 
“Solfeggietto” (Bach), “Important 
Event” (Schumann), Miss Brown; “Watersprites,” “War- 
rior’s Song” (Heller), Miss Baumgartel; prelude op. 
28, No. 20 (Chopin), “Elfin Dance” (Grieg), Miss Brown; 
“Serenade” (Reinhold), Miss Baumgartel; “Tarantelle” 
(Thomé), Miss Brown; waltz, “Eugen Onegin” (Tschai- 
kowsky), Miss Brown, Miss Pepper; “Meditation” (Du- 
bois), piano, Miss Brown; organ, Miss Baumgartel, violin, 
Miss Poser, 


gartel, were 


the numbers: 


gartel, Miss Pepper: 


Rulison-Winter Pupils Presented 


Emily Rulison, violinist, and Arthur Winter, vocal 
teacher, presented their pupils in joint-recital at the West- 
minster Presbyterian church last week.e These two 
teachers have been in Sacramento only a short time and 
are fast becoming known for their earnest work. The re- 
cital brought out no little talent and evidenced proper 
study. The numbers were: “Hope March” (Papini), 
Dudley Benson, Charles Krebs, M’Lisse Tulley, Albert 


Mullnix, Blanche Unsworth, Tommie Ridley, William 
Veach at the piano; voice, “Florian’s Song” (Godard), 
Mrs, A. C. Madden; violin, “Cradle Song” (Hauser), 


(Tolhurst), Mildred Casen; voice, “Parted” 


“Cynthia” 





(Tosti), Mr. J, H. Roseberry; violin, “Menuet” ((Bee- 
thoven), “Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoffmann” (Offen- 
bach), Florence Veach; voice, “My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair” (Haydn), Stella Marino; violin quintet, “Sweet 
and Low” (Barnby), M’Lisse Tulley, Blanche Unsworth, 
Albert Mullnix, Tommie Ridley, Dudley Benson; violin, 
“Bolero” (Bohm), Eleanor Travis; voice, “O du Mein 
Holder Abendstern,” from “Tannhauser” (Wagner), G. 
L. Unnewehr; violin, “Le Cygne” (Saint-Saéns), scherzo 
(Atherton), Dudley Benson; voice, “Sing, Smile, Slum- 
ber” (Gounod), (violin obligato, Miss Rulison), Sadie 
Roberts; violin, air on the G string (Bach), “Kuiawiak” 
(Wieniawski), Mrs. Edwin Biggs. 


Homer Henley’s Pupils Heard 


The seventh annual voca! pupils’ recital of Homer Hen- 
ley took place at the Tuesday Club House this Thursday. 
As is usual at these musicales about a thousand people 
were in attendance to hear the work of the pupils and to 
note their advancement from year to year. Mr. Henley 
in addressing the audience made mention of the seeming 
tendency on the part of students in this country to want 
to sing arias and songs as soon as they have had a month 
or so of study. He wanted the people to expect develop- 
ment only in a more gradual manner, as becoming a singer 
was more of a growth than a miracle. The long program 
was quite well arranged and did not savor of boredom as 
is so often the case in student affairs. A great deal of 
natural talent was in evidence which if given to hard work 
and sticktcitiveness will be heard from in later years. As- 
sisting on the program were: Hazelhurst Healy, organ; 
Dr. Sam Simmons and Otto Naehr, flute; Arthur Heft, 
violin, and A. Wilmer Oakes, violin. Here is the program 
in full: Trio for women’s voices, “Air de Musetta” from 
“La Boheme” (Puccini), Hattibelle Ruth Fenton, 
— pag tenor, “Tell Her I Love Her So” (De 

faye), John Maguire; soprano, “Il Bacio” (Arditi), 
po in anal soprano, “Ave Maria” (Gounod), Reta 
Clarke; violin obligato, A. Wilmer Oakes; organ, Hazel- 
hurst Healy; tenor, “Fantasie aux divins mesonges” from 
“Lakme” (Delibes), Carl “Come se 


Root, 


Buchman; soprano, 


move” (Braga), Kathleen W. Ahearn; violin obligato, A. 
Wilmer Oakes; baritone, “On the Road to Man- 
dalay” (Speaks), Hedley Hall; soprano, “Bolero” 
from “Osteria” (Lillo), Helen Harney; mezzo-soprano, 
“Sancta Maria” (Faure), Hedwig Anderson; violin 
obligato, A. Wilmer Oakes; organ, Hazelhurst Healy; 
women’s voices, “Grey Days” (Jolnson), “The Birth 
of Morn” (Leoni), Mrs. E. A. Nicolaus, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Miller, Mrs. G. A. Price, Helen Simonton, Hedwig 


Anderson, Ruth Fenton, Mrs. Homer Henley, Valentine 
McClatchy, Helen Farrand, Justine Girolami, Helen Haw- 
kins, Katherine Winn, Helen Fritsche, Mrs. Frank Hollis- 
ter; soprano, Arie l’echo from “Die Nozdstern” (Meyer- 
beer), Mizpah Jackion; double obligato for flutes, Dr. S. 
E. Simmons, Otto Naehr; tenor, “Celeste Aida” from 
“Aida” (Verdi), George A. McNeil; soprano, “Sunlight” 
(Ware), Eunice McLaughlin; bass, “In Questa Tomba” 
(Beethoven), Robert Zambelich; two sopranos, “Duet of 
the Flowers” from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), Helen 
Simonton, Helen Hawkins; soprano, “Ah! fors e lui” 
from “La Traviata” (Verdi), Gladys Frazer; contralto, 
‘Good-bye” (Tosti), Mrs. Frank Hollister; tenor, “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” (Bizet), Thomas C. Corbett; so- 
prano, “L’heure exquise” (Hahn), “Life and Death” 
Coleridge-Taylor), Mrs. E. R. Newman; soprano and 
“Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater” 
R. Newman and chorus, 

A. WILMER OAKES. 


mixed chorus, (Ros- 


sini), Mrs, F. 


“Admetus” Produced at Panama- 
California International Exposition 





San Diego, Cal., July 1, 1916 

It is hard to imagine a more uniquely beautiful produc- 
tion from the standpoint of setting, light effects, cast and 
ensemble than that of “Admetus,” recently given here by 
the students of the Normal School at the Panama-Cali- 
fornia International Exposition. 

“Admetus” is a dramatization of the Alkestis legend by 
Irving E, Outcault, with choruses by S. Camillo Engel. 

This Greek drama with chorus had heen presented with 
fine effect at the Normal School prior to this occasion, but 
the opportunity of an ideal setting—an Attic setting—such 
as the exposition contains, does not offer itself very often 
to the writers of Greek plays and chorus, so that the 
poetic work of John Lane Connor, Lucille Spinney (both 
well known actors), with the assistance of Miss Judson 
and the Philomel Chorus, under her direction, and with 
the added able support of Signor Tommasino and a special 
orchestra made up from The Royal Italian Band, made 
this dream of color, rhythm, and well spoken word inter- 
polated with the well sung chorus a poet’s fantasy in de- 
licious reality. TYNDALL GRay. 





Phryne—Shall I play “Stars and Stripes Forever ?” 
Theodore—No; only for a little while, please.—Judge. 
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CLAASSEN HONORED IN ST. LOUIS 


San Antonio Conductor Banqueted by the Liederkranz 
—Charles C. Bell Sings 





(Special Correspondence.) 
St. Louis, Mo., July 3, 1916. 

Arthur Claassen was the guest of honor of the St. Louis 
Liederkranz, Fritz Widmann, president, on July 2. Mr. 
Claassen was accompanied by Charles Cameron Bell, who 
was his guest at the Planters’ Hotel. The San Antonians 
received an ovation when they arrived at the club. Among 
the members and citizens of St. Louis who were on hand 
to extend the hospitality of the club were Peter Lischer, 
vice-president ; Philip Scheuermann, a gentleman of mag- 
netic charm and personality; Professor R. A. Rockford, 
the famous Harry W. Trimp, E. G. Winter, Otto Mathi, 
a friend of the late Adolphus Busch; G. W. Stopps, 
also allied with the Busch interests, and many more. 

An elaborate luncheon was served, during which the 
fact became known that two hundred Liederkranz singers 
of St. Louis will assist at the San Antonio Exposition in 
1918. 

Part of Mr. Claassen’s errand in St. Louis was to se- 
cure men fer the coming symphony season in San An- 
tonio, a mission that will take him also to New York. 

A brief description of the Liederkranz club house is of 
interest. It is a massive structure of white marble, and 
red brick, beautifully situated, facing one of the city parks. 
The main entrance is entirely of white marble, carved and 
This entrance goes at once 
Aside from 


finished in truly splendid style. 
to the main floor and the grand concert room. 
cafes, card rooms, and banquet rooms, there is the beauti- 
ful garden, for dancing. Trellises and vines enclose nooks 
The second floor is furnished with imperial 
walls of the corridors are 


for tables 
splendor. The ceiling and 
paneled in rare oak, the hangings, rugs aid stair carpets 
are crimson velvet, with traceries of gold. There are two 
drawing rooms, exclusively for ladies; on the far side 
is a wonderful drawing room, large enough for a king’s 
levee. In this room hangs the famous autographed por- 
trait of Bismarck, given to the club on April 1, 1891. The 
big hall is a room of gigantic proportions, The acoustics 
alone represent an outlay of $5,000. The entire club prop- 
erty is estimated at close to $400,000. 

When it was discovered that Charles Cameron Bell, the 
tenor, was present, the committee at once engaged him to 
sing in the garden on Sunday evening. His songs were 
the Schubert “Serenade” with orchestra accompaniment, 
and with Mr, Claassen at the piano he sang “The Irish 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, and Henry 
After Mr. Bell’s last song there 

In fact, it was difficult to go 


Love Song,” by 
Guhl’s “For You Alone.” 
was a tumult of applause. 
on with the rest of the program, so persistent was the 
appreciation of Mr. Bell and his voice. 

Mr. Bell will sing on Tuesday at a private musicale in 
Chicago, Also he wll appear in Rochester, New York, 
Boston, and Houston, Tex., before his return to San An- 
tonio, 

It was very pleasant to hear the enthusiastic felicitations 
extended to Mr. Claassen. He was warmly remembered 
for his work during the Exposition here, and also it was 
called to mind that the Liederkranz had given a banquet in 
his honor after the last Exposition concert, 

Mr. Claassen will arrive in New York next week. 


N. 


Bianca Randall to Open Lake Hopatcong Series 


On Sunday evening, July 16, Bianca Randall, soprano, 
and George Rogers, tenor, assisted by Samuel Wolkow, 
violinist, will give the first of a series of concerts at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. Mme. Randall's numbers will include 
the aria from Gluck’s “Ipihigenie en Tauride,” which is 
scheduled to be revived at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the coming season. She will also sing Massenet’s 
“Elegie,” “Today” (Murphey), “Un Doux lien” (Del- 
bruck), “Ariette” (Vidal) and the aria from “Madame 
luet numbers with Mr. Rogers. 


Rutterfly,” as well as 
During the season, a number of distinguished artists and 


musicians will be heard. 





Copyright, 1916, by Victor George, Chicago, I. 
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Sascha Jacobinoff to Tour America This Year 





During the coming season, Sascha Jacobinoff, the young 
American violinist, who attracted much and favorable com- 





Photo copy.ight by Rembrandt Studio, Philadelphia. 
SASCHA JACOBINOFF, 
Violinist. 


ment in Europe by reason of his brilliant playing, will 
make his first American tour under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau. Mr. Jacobinoff studied with 
Carl Flesch, and this well known pedagogue predicts a 


brilliant future for this artist. Mr. Jacobinoff 


also studied with Leopold Auer and Arrigo Serato 


young 


“The result of yesterday's concert was entirely due to 
the huge success of Sascha Jacobinoff, who, in spite of his 
youth, gave a marvelous rendering of the difficult Brahms 
concerto.” So reads a translation of a recent issue of the 
Cottbuter Anzeiger. “He showed much mastery and tech 
nical skill required in this great work and aroused his audi 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and it was some min 
utes before the concert was allowed to proceed.” Other 
press comments speak of him as a young violin virtuoso 
who surely belongs in the front rank of the younger gen 
eration of violinists 

Mr. Jacobinoff, of whom Arthur M 


dict a great future,” has been booked for a large number 


Abeli said, “I pre 


of engagements next season, including appearances in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, both in recital and with 


orchestra 


Margaret Taylor Wins Favor 


Margaret Taylor, lyric soprano, appeared in recital for 
the Music Club of Atchison, Kan., on Friday, May 14, at 
the Elks’ Club, and received a flattering tribute from the 
press of that city for her singing of the following inter 
French and English 


esting groups of German, Italian, 


songs: “Se tu m’ami” (Pergolesi), “O del mio doice 
ardor” (Von Gluck), “Vittoria” (Carissimi), “Du bist wie 
Eine Blume” (Schumann), “Aus meinen grossen Schmer 
zen” (Franz), “Allerseelen,” “Zueignung” (Strauss), “Un 
bel di” (Mme. Butterfly”) (Puccini), “To Mary” (White), 
“The Crimson Petal” (Quilter), “The Star” (Rogers), 
“Mifanwy” (Forster), “A Birthday” -(Woodman), “Mi 
caela’s aria” (“Carmen”) (Bizet), “Nymphes et Sylvains” 


(Bemberg). The soprano was ably accompanied by Mrs 
O. M 
Her appearance in Wichita, Kan., on May 20, was equal 


Babcock 
ly successful. Mrs. Taylor has been secured as soloist by 
the Downers Grove (Ill.) Woman's Club for the conven 
tion of Women’s Clubs on October 26, 
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Operatic and 


HAYWOOD Vecatsenoot 


Summer Session from July 10 to Aug. 19 in Massachusetts 
331 West End Avenue, New York 





oe 


‘CATHERWOOD |=. 


439 Blanchard Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 20584 


LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late of Berlin 
AMERICA’S POETIC YOUNG PIANIST 
Address: Corinne Le Duc, 9 West 76th St., N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 

Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction, 
Studio in New York, 2609 Broadway, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Studio in Boston, 165 pasmsenatiiand St., Monday, Tuesday, Wesnesseg. 











SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
S7 Weel 82a gevest. 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Avallable tor Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 
Ancient end Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 
Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
ii Broadway. N. Y. "Phone, Rector 9289 


EC AMPANARI 


SYMPHONY OPERA CONDUCTOR 
“The Art of Bel Canto” 
Concerte—Oratorio—Opera 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sutter and Van Ness Ave., 


San Francisco, Cal, 
York, and having 


‘SAPIO =: 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


— STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


| HAROLD L. BUTLER 
BARITONE 

Dean of the School of Fine Arts, Kansas State University, 

Lawrence __: $$ $3 Kansas 


JEROME UHL 


Dramatic Baritone 


New York City 
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Formerty Con- 
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tan Opera, New 
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CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 


Address: 10 West 48th St., New York 
Phone: 4384 Bryant 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Phone: Schuyler 10080 








Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue lale from Berlin 


g tudio: 45 West 76th Street, New York 


HENRI L. THERRIEN 


Tenor 


PAULA SIGERIST 
Pianist and Accompanist } 


Cuz Bm or> 











ADDRESS: RICE HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEXAES& 
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\ Prima Donna Soprano 
Royal Opera, Munich 

Management : 
M. H HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
CHICKERING PIANO 














Molly Byerly Wilson Receives 
Valuable Commendation 





Molly Byerly Wilson, California concert contralto, has 
been touring Canada since May 22, having opened her 
Canadian engagements with two concerts in Vancouver, 
and extending East with forty-five dates throughout 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

Preceding her Canadian appearances, Miss Wilson had 
completed a tour of the United States, which began at 
Chicago on November 15 and included 125 engagements 
throughout the East, West, and South. The closing con- 
cert of the tour, at Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, on July 
19, will complete a season of more than eight months, 
and a total of 170 concert appearances in the United States 
and Canada. 

During one of the recent concerts, a member of Miss 
Wilson’s company sat in the audience. At the close of 
Miss Wilson's aria, from “Samson and Delilah,” the gen- 
tleman in the next seat leanded back with a sigh of satis- 
faction, and remarked to his companion, “Well, I could 
listen to that all night!” 

That many others have enjoyed Miss Wilson’s singing 
equally well has been evidenced throughout the season, 
in the double and triple encores which have been regularly 
Press comments have also uniformly 
indicated in the following 


demanded of her. 


reflected her success, as 
excerpts: 

Molly Byerly Wilson revealed 
quality, the beautiful vibrant tones being particularly lovely in “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” “Samson and Delilah.” Miss Wil 
son sang this aria with such vividness and warmth of interpretation 


that she 


a contralto voice of rich, velvety 


from 
brought back for several encores, and sang, “Oh, Dry 
“Mother Machree,”’ and one of the songs of long 
“Love's Old Sweet Nelson (B. C., 


June 


was 
Those Tears,’ and 


ever popular Song.” 


News, 


ago, the 
Canada) Daily ?», 1916 

They 
Her voice is supremely 


Miner, May 31, 


Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, took the audience by storm. 
liked her and told her so in their applause 


dramatic Rossland (B. C., Canada) Daily 1916, 


One of the finest contraltos yet heard in all of the musical num 
ers presented in the artists’ courses this winter was that heard last 
night in Molly Byerly Wilson's selections. Her voice showed to 


splendid advantage in the fine range and control which she _ pos- 


sesses.—Fargo (N. Dak.) Courier-News, April 26. 1916, 
Molly Byerly Wilson sang with a rith, deep contralto, that was 
highly effective Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle, May 10, 1916. 


possesses a contralto of good quality and 
Her Samson and 


Wilson 
She sings with fervor and effect. 


Molly Byerly 


unusual range. 





MOLLY BYERLY WILSON, 
Dramatic Contralto. 


Delilah two encores,—Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 


Review, May 10, 


aria brought 


1916, 

There is more than accomplishment in her renditions. There is 
temperament—there is mind, there is emotion, and complete under- 
standing. She is of charming and magnetic personality, and showed 








much graciousness in responding to enthusiastic encores.—Wabash 
(Ind.) Daily Plain Dealer, February 29, 1916. 

Molly Byerly Wilson's selection of Colby’s song, “Destiny,” with 
its curiously contrived effect of ghost stories told in the firelight, 
gave her fine opportunity to prove her power of breath control and 
to display the unusual richness and beauty of her sustained notes. 
Her interpretation of “Mother Machree’”’ was a pure delight, and 
made one wish for more such music, so unaffected, so genuinely pro- 
found, so beautifully simple and heartful a folksong, offered with 
just the loftly naturalness that it requires.—Douglas (Ariz.) Inter- 
national, January 28, 1916. 

Molly Byerly Wilson made a big hit with her finished singing of 
the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and sang, “Oh, Dry 
Those Tears,”’ and the Irish song, “Mother Machree,” for repeated 
recalls.-Tucson (Ariz.) Star, January 26, 1916. 

She has a rich and perfect contralto of remarkable range, an un 
which captivated the audience.—Tucson (Ariz.) 
191, 


usually sweet voice, 
Citizen, January 26, 


On the Difficulties of f Traveling With a Cello 





Helen Scholder, cellist, says that traveling with a cello 
is almost as good and almost as bad as traveling with a 





Photo by Count Jean de Strelecki. 
HELEN SCHOLDER, 
Cellist. 


child. It helps you, for example, in cultivating friendly 


relations with fellow passengers. Suppose there is a 
broken wheel, or the engineer is waiting for No. 26 to 
pass, or you are stalled for three days in a blizzard—what 


more jolly than to undress your cello and play each of 
those present the tune he would most like to hear, and lead 
the congregational singing of “Dixie,” “Tipperary” and 
“Home, Sweet Home”? 

A fiddle may even make possible one of those railway 
junctions which is the nadir of intrinsic uninterestingness. 

But this is only the bright side. In some ways traveling 
with a cello is as uncomfortable as traveling, not only with 
a baby, but with a donkey. Unless, indeed, you have an in- 
strument with a convenient hinged door in the back so that 
you may pack it full of traveling necessities, MSS., and so 
forth, thus dispensing with a bag; or, unless you can cork 
up its f holes and use the instrument as a canoe on oc- 
casions, a cello is about as inconvenient a traveling com- 
panion as the corpse in Stevenson's tale, 
sist on getting into the wrong box. 


which would in- 


Memorial Music for Kitchener 





The music at the recent Kitchener Memorial Service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, England, consisted of the 
following : 

Hymn No. 27, “Abide With Me”; the Lord’s Prayer and 
usual responses; Psalm cxxx., De Profundis; Psalm 
xxi.i., Dominus regit me; antiphon, “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,” sung to music by Croft; Dead March 

“Saul”; liturgy of St. Chrysostom, sung to the Kieff 
chant, this taking the place of the anthem; versicles and 
responses; hymn 437, “For All the Saints Who from 
Their Labours Rest”; the Last Post; “God Save the King” 
(three verses). 

The hymns were chosen by members of the late War 
Minister’s family. Lord Kitchener had a special affection 
for “Abide With Me.”—London Musical News. 





“Does my daughter’s piano practice annoy you?” 
Neighbor—“Oh, not at all. But, tell me, what does she 
wear—mittens or boxing gloves ?”—Life. 
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East Liverpool Recital Programs 





East Liverpool, Ohio, June 27, 1916. 

A series of five recitals, covering dates of June 5 to 9, 
were given in Smith and Phillips Hall, this city, under the 
direction of A. Verne Westlake, director of the Extended 
Conservatory of Music. The series was a pronounced suc- 
cess from every point of view and awakened widespread 
interest in musical circles in this and neighboring cities. 
Assisting artists distributed throughout the series were as 
follows: Loretta Andrews, contralto; Olive Carnahan, so- 
prano; Mrs. Paul Menough, soprano, of Wellsville, Onio; 
Florence Schmelzenbach, violinist, and U. H. Seawright, 
reader, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Seawright was recently elected 
teacher of elocution and dramatic art in the Pittsburgh 
schools, and his offering on this occasion proved a rare in- 
tellectual treat to the large audience. The Thursday even- 
ing program opened with the rendition of the Liszt E flat 
concerto by Sylvia Beard, the pianist of tht Pittsburgh 
Orpheum Trio, assisted at the second piano by Director 
Westlake. Miss Beard scored a distinct triumph by her 
masterful performance of this number, disp!aying perfect 
composure and the possession of a rare technical equip- 
Delano Fox demonstrated considerable finger dex- 
terity in the execution of the Schubert “Impromptu,” in A 
flat major. The Schubert-Liszt “Erl-King,” as performed 
by William Young, of Empire, Ohio, evidenced a splendid 
octave technic and great strength. 

Kathryn McVey, of Toronto, Ohio, director of the West- 
minster Choir at Steubenville, justified her reputation as an 
artist pianist on the evening of June 9, by performing, 
among other numbers, the preludes in F and G minor, by 
Chopin, and the praeludium from the first modern suite 
and concerto etude in F sharp major by MacDowell. Di- 
rector Westlake has greatest reason to feel proud of the 
large number of prominent artists who have been devel- 
oped under his careful and capable instruction, and the 
people of the Pittsburgh district are being awakened to a 
keener appreciation of the presence of this master and of 
his excellent work in their midst. 


ment. 


Recital at Hospital 


On the evening of June 9 a recital was given by the East 
Liverpool City Hospital Training School for Nurses, in 
which Will A. Rhodes, of Pittsburgh, took a prominent 
part, singing two groups in a very creditable manner. Mr. 
Rhodes rendered “Gray Day,” by Johnson; “Now Sleeps 
the Crimson Petal,” by Quilter; “Were I a Bird,” by Logan, 
and the Godard “Lullaby.” A mixed quartet, composed of 
Mrs, Leonard Aughenbaugh, soprano; Frances Whitacre, 
contralto; C. L. Hetzler, tenor, and George B. Imbrie, bari- 
sang “The Stars Are Gleaming,” by Herbert, and 
by Pinsuti. George M. Thompson 
“Variations on an American Air,” 
F minor, by Batiste; “March 
and an organ postlude. 


tone, 
“The Spinning Song,” 
gave as organ numbers 
by Flagler; “Romance” in 
Pontificate,” by De la Tombelle, 
The recital was largely attended and the program thor- 


oughly enjoyed. . 


Rodrigues’ Pupils Sing 

The pupils of John L. Rodrigues, the eminent vocal 
teacher of Pittsburgh, gave a very interesting song recital 
in the East Liverpool High School auditorium on the 
evening of June 30, before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. A quartet, composed of Mrs. Homer Taylor, so- 
prano; Frances Whitacre, alto; G. S. Wilson, Jr., tenor, 
and S. C. Karzen, bass, gave excellent renderings of “Out 
on the Deep,” by Lohr, and “Puchi’s Song,” by Morgan. 
Mr. Wilson, tenor, on the evening of the 29th appeared in 
a recital in Pittsburgh, giving “Three Quartrains From the 
Rubaiyat of Omar-Khayyam”: “A Book of Verses Under- 
neath the Bough” and “Yet Ah, That Spring Should Van- 
ish With thé Rose,” by Rogers, and “For Some We Loved,” 
by Nelson. The renditions of Mrs. Taylor, Florence 
Schmelzenbach and Helen Thomas are deserving of special 
praise, while those of other participants were of a very 
high order. Lysbeth Hamill, director of the East Liverpool 
Male Chorus, served as accompanist, performing her part 
in her characteristic pleasing and artistic manner. Patrons 
of vocal art in this and other communities are enthusiastic 
in their praise of Professor Rodrigues and his work and 
feel that his contribution in art lines is destined to raise 
the standard to a much higher plane than it has hitherto 
attained in this section. His high ideals and excellent 
method, coupled with the qualities of love for, and thor- 
oughness in his work are bound to prove determining fac- 
tors in assisting others to reach the goal he would have 
them attain, J. H. Bearp. 





Litta Grimm in Demand 





Litta Grimm, contralto soloist in the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist during the month of July in First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York. Miss Grimm will leave New York, 
August 1, for the Middle West to fill some concert en- 


gagements. Later she will go to the Adirondacks for rest 


and recreation, returning to New York October 1, to re- 
enter upon her duties at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 

Miss Grimm contemplates giving a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, 7 in December. 


Alice Verlet an Oratorio Singer of Note 





Alice Verlet’s plans for a number of appearances in 
oratorio next season call to mind the fact that this artist 





ALICE 


VERLET, 


Coloratura Soprano, 


established a very substantial European reputation on the 
basis of work of this sert. Her voice lends itself admirably 


to it and she possesses the musicianship and the style de- 


manded. Mile. Verlet’s brilliancy of coloratura and the 
flexibility of her voice enable her to cope successfully with 
the most exacting floridities of the standard oratorios 
One of her most signal triumphs before the war was 
achieved in a performance of Beethoven's ninth symphony, 
under Felix Weingartner’s direction, in Paris. The so 
ruthless in its high tessitura, is 


Mile. Verlet 


with such com 


prano part in this work, 
usually an ordeal to the singer and listener 
overcame its difficulty so readily and sang 
plete absence of effort and strain that Beethoven's music 
Another of 


Beethoven 


for once seemed actually idiomatic and vocal 


the soprano’s achievements is the “Solemn 


Mass,” which is even more exacting than the choral sym 
phony 

An Appreciation 
; ; June 30, 191 
To the Musical Courier 


The music department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Musical 


“Current 


greatly appreciates the courtesy of the 


CourRIeR in sending magazines for distribution 


is one of the subjects which clubs are 
advised This 


gained through the magazines and newspapers. 


Events” 
to study. knowledge is, of course, to be 
Thanking 
you for your help in entertaining the delegates I am, 
truly, 


L. BS 


Chairman of 


VYN "= 


Yours very 
W ARPWELL, 
Musi 


Depar tment 








MYRTLE 





Every appearance 
an artistic triumph 





Concerts 
now booking for 
Season 1916-1917 











Direction: Albert D. Gould, 300 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(Kimball Piano Used) 











Continues to September 15 
MR. WALTER GOLDE, Accompanist and Coach 





BOWES SUMMER VOCAL SCHOOL 


NOW OPEN AT PROUTS NECK (Portland), MAINE 


Address CHARLES BOWES, The Willows, Prouts Neck 


Scarboro Station, Maine 











William Wade Hinshaw 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative: Avery Strakosch, 10 E. 43d St., New York City. Phone Vanderbilt 773 





ZOELLNER QUARTET 


Tour now booking 


“May be ranked as one of the greatest quartets on the platiorm today 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Manager, 5474 University Ave., Chicago 





Edith Rubel Trio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St,, New York 





During the Season 1916-17, will play in many 
of the large cities of the country the same 
vital, interesting and highly musical programs 
which won them so much praise in New 
York during the first season of their organi- 
zation 1915-16. 





MARY JORDAN 


Management. FOSTER & DAVID, 


CON TRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert 
Recital! 

3 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 











CONSTANCE PURDY 


THE SINGER OF RUSSIAN SONGS 
For available dates address : 


Mabel Hammond, 400 Riverside Drive, New York 
Summer address: Ellsworth, Me. 
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THEODORE VON HEMERT 


BARYTONE 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Ete. 709 West 169th Street,’ New York City 


ROBESON coaniratto 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


NM MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano from La Scala, Milan 
FOR CONCERTS—MUSICALES SEASON 1916-17 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








AVAILABLE 
Address 


NEVADA VAN der VEER ,"<=*,, REED MILLER tee" 
Oratorio :: Concerts 33 Recitals 
Individually and Jointly 


Address, 749 West End Avenue, New York City 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, CarnegieHall, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


Ia America Season 1916-17. Available ior Recitals, etc. 
Exclusive Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DUF AULT 


ow Touring Australia 
RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


‘BAKER 


854 Seventh St., 

















TENOR 


rcpt 








L 


| CONTRALTO 
E HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Exclusive Management: Winton & Livingston, Aeolian Hall, NY. 


aulo Gruppe 


TOUR 1916-1917 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Pupils Accepted for Summer 


: NEWCOMB: 




















L Former assistant of Leschetizky. 
New York, 


Address 
HALL, 


Personal address: Whitney Point, 
For Concert and Recital Dates, 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE NEW YORK 








EK. T. CROFT 


PIANIST :: ‘TEACHER :: COACH 


509 West Myrtle Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone, Rosedale 4464 














NELSON 


SPRACKLING 


Organist : Pianist 
1437 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, DENVER, COLO 


F.4) HUGH ALLAN 


Nr Distinguished American Baritone 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


SULLI 


Director of the International Grand 
Opera Co., Inc. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 






























GIORGIO M. 


Summer Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June 1st to September goth 


(Mon., Wed., and Sat.) 





Thurs., 





Chicago Piano Teacher 
Conspicuous for Efficiency 


When Harold Gulbrandson played the Grieg A minor 
concerto at Central Music Hall, Chicago, Thursday even- 
with such remarkable virtuosity, Otto Wulf, 
Leipsic, again was made conspicuous for his 
to the ambitious 


ing, June 22, 
formerly of 
evident genius in imparting knowledge 
and talented student. 

A musician actually at work and engrossed in accom- 


plishing results with his classes, Mr. Wulf’s hours in his 





OTTO WULF, 
Prominent Chicago piano pedagogue. 


long. This instructor will remain in 
Chicago the greater part of the summer teaching. Ap- 
pointments for fall and winter semesters are being made 


Chicago studio are 





at this early date. 
That El Paso Orchestra 
June 30, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 
As I have been away from El Paso since May 17, my 


copies of the MusicaL Courter have missed me, and it was 
only upon my making a flying trip to Los Angeles to sing 
in St. John’s Church, that I was able to secure a copy of 
the issue of June 7. 

My attention was attracted to an article, 
Situation at El which article seemed to me 
dissertation on I therefore 
thirty or 


“The Orchestral 
Paso,” to be 
mostly a imagination. draw 
yon this mental picture: First, imagine forty 
boys and girls of various sizes and ages, of various degrees 
of efficiency upon their instruments that the maestro has 


chosen for them to play; second, added to the above, sup- 
pose we have a number of musicians taken from the 
ia: third, added to these, suppose we have an ex- 


Villista bandmaster driven out of Torreon by the Carran- 
fourth, a maestro, or conductor (watch your step), 
and asks to 


zistas ; 
or director, who wanders into a music store 
see various and sundry stringed instruments, insisting that 
all of the same must be of international pitch. Now, Mr. 
Editor, and readers of your worthy paper, I leave it to your 
imagination as to just how many members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians would play with such an or- 
ganization. 

In order that no more of your valuable space may be 
along this line, I would say, for the 
benefit of your readers, that as my time will be taken up 
with so many and diverse interests during the 
coming winter, absolutely none of my time will be devoted 
to fostering a symphony orchestra propositon, for I intend 
gathering together a few good performers and giving pro- 
grams of real artistic merit, more on the order of chamber 
Yours very truly, 

H. E. Van Surpam. 


taken by controversy 


musical 


concerts, 


Arthur Herschmann Sings for Prisoners 


Ossining, N. Y., July 5, 1916. 


Arthur Herschmann, baritone, sang for the 1,800 inmates 


at Sing Sing prison on July 4. His free and open style was 
much admired and his listeners expressed a strong desire 
Mr. Herschmann sang 
Rene), 


to hear him soon again elsewhere. 


“Rispetti” (Wolf-Ferrari), “En Route’ (Charles 





“Vulcan Song” (Gounod), “Am Heimweg” (Kaun), “Da- 
heim” (Kaun), “Her Eyes” (Burleigh), “Zaza Piccola” 
( Leoncavallo ). 

E. Mettler Davis, of Brooklyn, was at the piano. 





San Antonio Items 





San Antonio, Tex., June 28, 1016. 

Therrien, tenor, is appearing in nightly con- 
certs at the St. Anthony Hotel. Mr. Therrien’s voice is 
beauty, as well as depth, and his diction is 
especially good. He is certainly scoring a success here. 
Paula Siegrist, in private life Mrs, Therrien, is his ac- 
She is a very talented musician, is deservedly 
She was a pupil of 


Henri I. 


one of 


companist. 
welcomed by her many friends here. 
Carl Hahn when he resided here. 


Clarke Pupils Play 


Kathleen* Blair Clarke, artist, composer and teacher, pre- 
sented her pupils in piano recital at the Mayor Temple of 
Music, Saturday evening, June 24. She was assisted by 
Mrs. [red Jones, soprano, who sang three of Mrs. 
Clarke's compositions. They were “Hushaby, Sweet My 
Own,” “Proposal” and “Bonny Peg.” The songs showed 
to splendid advantage the beautiful and appealing quality 
of Mrs. Jones’ voice. Mrs. Clarke’s pupils all showed 
good musicianship, and the splendid training they have 
received. They were Harry Burkhalter, Laura Nora 
Friedlander, Mary June Calloway, Elizabeth Maxwell, 
Miller, Annie Walton, Irene Holland, Grace 
Georgia Lindsey. Compositions by Bach, 
Gounod, Gillet, Godard, Strauss, Schumann, Grieg, Kern, 
Mozart, Chopin, Poldini, Moszkowski, Raff and Brahms 
up the program. 


Steinfeldt Piano Classes to Be Heard 
of San 


~ 


Gertrude 
Miller and 


made 


John M. Steinfeldt, one Antonio’s foremost 


teachers, will present his junior and intermediate classes 
in piano recital, Friday evening, June 30. The following 
will appear on the program: Durinda Wright, Marion 
Ball, Nannie Yeager, Rowena Davies, Norma Hummert, 
Hans Baker Ward, Bertha Kallison, Janie Taylor, Ardis 
Dean Keeling, Amabel Harris, Mildred Seele, Hilda 
Martin, Mary Davidson, Marga-Rheta Mayor, Lucile 
Vaughn, Maxine Wells, Alice Lammers and Edith Van 
der Straten. Mrs, STANLEY WINTERS. 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be 








I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach- 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons, 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession. 


Through its international connections and _ its 
system of complete news service, the MUSICAL 
Courter is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore. 


The Musica Courier will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
agers and organizations. [t merely will furnish 
facts. 


All questions received will be treated con - 
dentially and not published in these columns. Re 
plies will be by letter. 


Musicar Courter readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SOKOLOFF 


How a Conductor Prepares—The Story of the San 
Francisco People’s Philharmonic 





With growing popularity as a symphonic conductor, with 
the certainty of quite a long series of symphony con- 
certs and a big attendance, and with a large organization 
of first class instrumental performers obedient to his 
baton, and prospects of supplementary or new symphonic 
seasons of the San Francisco Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff smiled when the Musica Courter man 
asked him for some account of how he became the con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic; and also inquired whether 
it was true that some of the compositions recently per- 
formed were really conducted by him for the first time. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sokoloff, with his customary frankness 
and outspoken methods of expression, “it is true that I 
have actually conducted certain compositions for the first 
time, but each and every composition on the programs has 
been for many years the subject of earnest and systematic 
study. Hence, while walking the streets, while poring 
over scores of the great masters of composition in my 
studio; when playing as concertmaster of the 
Symphony Orchestra, or in the earlier stages, when | 
played violin in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, I have 
really been conducting. 

“I have considered the rhythmic values of phrases and 
their true relations to one another; I have sought out the 


Russian 


unities, as they might justly be called, and have read with 
great and ever increasing interest the intentions of the 
composers, as revealed in their works, so that I really feel 
that I have really conducted a great while in these very 
compositions, 

Sokoloff has been a wonder to the musical writers in 
San Francisco, It was known that he was a master in cham- 
ber music and that he had played in large orchestras, but 
how had he prepared to do the very big things with which 
his name is connected in San Francisco in connection with 
a great symphony orchestra of more than sixty perform- 
Mr. Sokoloff’s statement in this regard is of interest 
The real key 
attributed 


ers? 
to the student of music as a serious topic. 
might 


San 
(taking up a vastly popular phrase of the day) to “pre- 


of his successes in Francisco be 


paredness.” 
For half an hour Mr. Sokoloff expounded the compo 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, 


Conductor, People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, of San Francisco. 


sitions of masters, calling attention throughout to the 
peculiarities of the scores and what he said indicated not 


only keen insight, but great knowledge of the entirely use- 


ful sort, as preparatory to conducting. So he has dared 
large programs. The last one performed to date in this 
city under his baton might well be taken as an example. 
This included the fifth symphony by Beethoven, a con- 
certo for cello and orchestra, and the introduction to 
“Lohengrin,” the “Good Friday Spell” music from “Parsi- 
fal,” and the introduction to “Meistersinger.” 


’ “ 


During his initial season as conductor of the People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra the following compositions have 
been given to the public at popular prices: “Unfinished” 
symphony by Schubert; Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony; 
a Brahms symphony; a large composition by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff ; a new symphony by Chausson, etc. The mention 
of these compositions is sufficient to determine the high 
standard set by Sokolorf in his ambitious attempt to build 
up in the people, at strictly popular prices, understanding, 
appreciation, co-operation. 

Concerning the selection of Mr. Sokoloff as conductor 
of the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, Sokoloff tells an 
One year ago, in April, rors, he 


interesting story. was 


engaged, in London, to come to San Francisco to form 


of Sokoloff. Mrs 


Learning of the aims of the association, and being pleased 


John Casserly was at that rehearsal. 


with the standard of musicianship proposed, she has been 
one of its ardent and patriotic supporters ever since, and 
with money and influence has stood behind the movement 
Davin H. WALKER 


steadfastly and enthusiastically. 


Janet Jackson Arranges Dances and Does 
Solo Work at Pierre du Port's Garden Fete 


A program of notable artistic excellence, made up of old 
nth centuries, was 
arranged and presented by New York 
City, for Pierre du Pont’s garden fete, at Wilmington, Del., 
Wednesday afternoon, June 21. Miss Jackson, who did 
the solo work, took with her for the event twenty dancing 


dances from the eighteenth and ninete« 
Janet Jackson, of 


artists, recruited from the Russian Ballet and Morgan 
dancers of New York City 

The setting of the stage—with one exception the only 
open air Florentine stage in this country—lent itself par 
ticularly well to this special form of entertainment. Miss 





Photo by Karl Struss. 


FLORENTINE STAGE ON THE ESTATE OF PIERRE S. DU PONT, WILMINGTON, DE! 
Where classic dancing by Janet Jackson and twenty other New York terpsichorean artists pr le 
much enjoyment for Mr. du Pont's guests at a recent garden fete The large trees and foliag 
form a picturesque setting to the tile stage and marble balustrade in the foreground 
the now famous Innisfail Quartet, and he has given two Jackson arranged the dances from the famous Fragonat | 
seasons of concerts with that organization, Herman Per pane's, and the costumes were especially designed. Old 
let, the original conductor of the Philharmonic, died in time costumes against old trees suggested to Miss Jackson 
this city last January. the arrangement from these well known panels. Miss 
The then business manager of the Philharmonic had Jackson appeared on this occasion as a gypsy entertainer 
eighteen applications for the conductorship of the organi and showed much abandon and dramatic action. She rep 
zation. The orchestra has a board of directors of its own resented the leader of a gypsy band who came in and 
active membership musicians. The new conductor was to danced for the courtiers, in the Fragonard setting 
be elected by the vote of this board of directors. The Special attention was given that the music should be in 
directors waited for some weeks without making a selec harmony with the period, and Frances Pelton-Jones, the 
tion. Sokoloff was in the East making arrangements for famous interpreter of the harpsichord, co-operated with 
an eastern concert tour of the Innisfail Quartet Miss Jackson in the presentation of the program. Orches 
On Sokoloff’s return to San Francisco he met the or tral music was furnished by Max Jacobs and his orchestra 


chestral manager, who wished to know the Sokoloff idea 


about the Philharmonic season—community, life, programs 


and all other matters related to the idea that led to 
the formation of the People’s Philharmonic. Sokoloff 
appeared before the Philharmonic’s board of directors 


These directors wished to have Sokoloff prepare three pro 
grams for a series of concerts, so that his ideas might be 
if the programs were satisfactory a re 

If that rehearsal had proved to 


fully understood. 
hearsal was to be held 
be unsatisfactory Sokoloff would not have been selected 
conductor. The rehearsal resulted in the engagement 


as 


Miss Jackson, who gives her particular attention to 
classic dancing, has had charge of these affairs for Mr 
du Pont for three years. Connoisseurs of the terpsi 
chorean art, who have admired her work greatly, have 
commended the natural rhythm, grace and abandon of her 
solo. work In fact, she has been greatly in demand 
solo artist for many private affairs in New York as well a 
in many other cities 

Cumulative press reviews of Miss Jackson’s dancing give 
the consensus of opinion that she is “one of the most 
graceful and accomplished classic dancers of the East.” 
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FIRST NEW YORK APPEARANCES, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, JANUARY 


CHERNIAVSKY 


l6th AND 


Brilliant Violin Virtuoso 
Poet Pianist Great ’Cellist 


Apply to MAUD ALLAN'’S CO., Inc., 1005 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
All Season 1916-1917—Harry W. Bell, Booking Rep. 
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TILLY KOENEN 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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KANSAS CITY TEACHERS 
IN SHAKESPEAREAN REVEL 


Goodfellowship Conspicuous in M. T. A.—Young Pian- 
ist’s Impressive Debut—Local Musicians Enjoy 
Convention — Pupils’ Recitals Reflect 
Fine Teaching Corps 


Kansas City, Mo., June 26 


Che Shakespearean mask party given by the Kansas City 
Musi Association, June 17, in the garden of the 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, was 
cessful event. All the leading teachers attended and made 
good 


Teacher 3’ 
an enjoyable and suc- 


the occasion notable for the unmistakable evidence of 


fellowship on every hand 
A few optimists have fondly hoped since the associa- 
tion was formed that it would not only help the younger 


standards of teaching, but would bring 
mong the so called leading teachers. 


teachers to higher 
about a proper spirit ¢ 
he social events of this organization seems to be accom- 
plishing this The purely fun in 
Shakespearean travesty full of local allusions, Great sur- 
all sides that music teachers could 


entertainment was 


prise was expressed on 


do anything so clever. 
Geraldine Shepard’s Debut 
june 16, at Morton’s Hall, Geraldine Shepard made her 


She played her pro 


professional debut in a piano recital, 
with beauty 


splendid understanding and finish ; 


gram with 
needed, and round>full tone, with no 


and delicacy, where 
suggestion of harshness, when necessary. 

Che attitude of the local press, in giving abundant space 
to Miss Shepard for her splendid work, is 


and praise 
most praiseworthy, considering she has received all her 


education right here. No student coming from years of 
study abroad has received better or fairer treatment. 


Local Musicians Attend Convention 


Cora Lyman, Ella van Huff, Charles H. Cease and Gen- 
ve Lichtenwalter attended the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Music Teachers’ Association, held in 
Carthage, June 20 to 23. They are enthusiastic over the 
yood music heard in the concerts, giving great evidence of 
the good work done over the State. 
Pupils’ Recitals 


Many fine pupils’ recitals were given during the week. 
Among them the one given by pupils of Elizabeth Fry in 
Dillenbeck Hall, Tuesday evening, proved again the supe- 
rior teacher Miss Fry is and her thoroughness in every- 
thing that pertains to piano playing. 

Leone Salow, pianist, pupil of Miss Lichtenwalter, gave 
a fine program Monday evening, playing Bach and the 
wonderful Mozart sonata, No, 17, with two groups of mod- 
ern compositions with good taste and understanding. 

Aurelia Ryan gave an exceptionally good one in Re- 
demptorist Hall, Tuesday evening. Miss Ryan is one of 
the capable, conscientious younger teachers and is doing 
splendid work. 

Pupils of Cora Lyman were heard Monday afternoon, 
and of Cora Alden, Saturday afternoon. 

Charles H. Cease presented in recital Gratia Allison- 
Douthitt, soprano, in Linwood Presbyterian church parlors, 
Tuesday afternoon. Her voice is smooth and beautiful 
and showed careful, intelligent work of teacher and pupil. 
Especially noteworthy was the recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” Mrs. Millard Mayer, pianist, 
giving the “Liebestraume” (Liszt), “Sous Bois” 
(Moszkowski) with decision 

GENEve LICHTENWALTER 


assisted, 
(Slack) and “Liebeswalzer” 
and style. 





Eleonora de Cisneros’ Popularity in Spain 
been declared that Spanish people are the most 
for the Spaniard, 
above all, hearing good Mme. de 
Cisneros’ great popularity in Spain is regarded as a well- 
and 


It ha 
critical audiences known to musicians, 


insists on music. 


deserved tribute to her powerful but sweet voice, 


during the season of 1914 she bore the brunt of the ar- 


tistic work at the Royal Opera in Madrid 


Court of Spain, and fre- 


She is also popular at the 
quently wears a wonderful brooch of diamonds and pearls 
that was given her by Queen Ena as a souvenir of her 


King Alfonso at 
Cisneros happens to be a 


appearance at a birthday reception of 
the Palacio Real Mme. de 
Spanish countess by reason of her marriage to Count de 
intensely 
An inter- 


Cisneros, but she is nevertheless 


own country. 


Francois de 
American and interested in her 
esting conversation which she had with King Alfonso con- 
cerning the United States is herewith quoted: 

“It has been one of the great wishes of my life to visit 
the United States,” the King is reported to have told her, 
“But, alas, my government won't hear of my going and I 
am kept in check like a schoolboy. There are people who 
tell you that kings are the finest and happiest of mortals. 
How little they know or realize what a king’s life is. You 
ire queen of your art; I am only a monarch tied by con- 
ind protocols from which I cannot escape. So 
freer and happier than I am.” 


ventions ¢ 


you see that you are 


Olshansky in Atlantic City 


Bernardo Olshansky, the excellent baritone from Oscar 
proved a great attraction at the Sunday 
June 18, at the Marlborough-Blenheim 

A return engagement was the result 


Saenger’s studio, 
concert on 


Atlantic City 


evening 


I! tel, 


of his success. Olshansky already has booked a number 
of engagements for this summer and early fall. 


Hearty Praise for the “Progressive Series” 





For a genuine, heart felt testimonial—one entirely un- 
solicited, by the way—it would be hard to improve on the 
letter recently received at the home office of the Art Pub- 
lication Society, St. Louis, Mo., the publishers of the 
“Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” the editor in chief 
of which is that great pianist and pedagogue, 
Godowsky. The “Progressive Series” is being 
incredible rapidity as the standard of piano 
and private schools throughout the 


Leopold 
adopted 
with almost 
instruction in public 
whole United States. 

The letter referred to above is as follows: 


Mrs. 
Stuptio or 


Dart, 
Mt sic, 
Tecunic ano THeEory 


Conway, Mich., June 27, 1916. 
{rt Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frienps—Enclosed please find $5, 
I have never spent my money so gladly be 
for the pleasure 
increasing as it does my usefulness in helping 
for musical light as 


It has seemed as if, 


which I believe is the last pay- 
ment on my contract. 
fore in my life, I have found in this work cannot 
be valued in dollars, 
to keep alive such interest in the real search 
may be still faintly flickering within my reach. 
in the world’s passion for show and superficiality, 
that true musical art might die out, but the appearance of the “Pro 
gressive Series” at this critical period is another and a strong proof 
that human evolution is not left without help in time of need. 


Respectfully yours, (Signed) Fiorence Dart. 


of recent years, 


Western Progressiveness 
I can only gather from an occasional program what is 


doing in performing American works in the East; but in 


the West there is continually more and more attention be- 
ing given to the American composer. Rare indeed is the 
song program on which he is not represented—Los An- 
geles Graphic. 





Walter L. Bogert at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 





Walter L. Bogert, of New York City, sends greetings to 
the MusicaL Courter from Belgrade Lakes, Me., where he 
is at present a guest of his brother, Professor M. T. 


Bogert. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—Two teachers of violin; two 
teachers of cello; two men voice teach- 
ers, directors; one young man artist 
piano teacher; one dancing teacher. Ad- 
dress J. E. Allen, 421 Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Young violinist or vocalist to 
do practice work with a young piano ac- 
companist. Only classical music. Price 
reasonable. Address “J.S.,” care Musi- 
cAL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments ; 
also Teachers of the Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and other instruments desiring 
school positions. For particulars address 
Sec. Townsend H. Fellows, Choir Ex- 
change and Musical Bureau, 815 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. Phone, 764 Circle. 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK CITY— 
Cello, $175, and ancient violin, $100, in 
good condition. Both instruments name- 





less, but having a good tone. Address, 
“R. D.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


PUBLICIT Y—Prominent 
quires a young lady to prepare press mat- 
ter and perform a few secretarial duties. 
One with experience preferred. Address 
“Publicity,” care MusicaL Courier, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


conductor re- 


WANTED-—By publishing establishment, 
capable salesman or saleswoman to un- 
dertake the placing in the East of a 
new and novel work to simplify and sys- 
tematize music teaching. Address “L. 
A.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 





WANTED—Position as teacher of har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, orches- 
tration and conducting with school in 
New York City or near by. Address 
“G. G.,” care MuSsIcAL Courier, 437 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. 








Renata Chollet 





SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts A Few Pupils Accepted 











610 West 139th St., New York, Phone 4537 Audubon 





ESTHER 





ZOE FULTON | Momon TahornacleGhoir| ARTHUR DUNHAM 
CHAPMAN GOOLD | AXEL SIMONSEN 





OSBORN 


Lyric Soprane 
Formerly Roya! Opera, Stock- 
tend Theatre, Hem- 


MERRIFIE IELD 


Mezzo-Contralte 


Vocal 


Studios 





RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














Concerts, Operas 
a limited number of pupils at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a SEttata. 
se sO. 10th otk STREET, 





ZONA MAIE 


CRISWOLD 


Dramatic Sovrano 
Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
“Her voice is of brilliant 
timbre with no suggestion of 
limit in reserve force.” 
Personal Representative: £. A. FIMMEN 
501 W. 12 1st Street New York 
Telephone Morningside 4887 















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


LOUDON CHARLTON 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department i Album Leet 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 oon red fro’ 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 
1 A Song Without Words 


Ill Serenata 
IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 
V_ Sarabande 





These are five Il y oes 
in concert, recital and renching open enn be 
secu’ rom any musi 

ioe HARRY H i BELLMAN, 538 WON, 
PA. postpaid, 


mere Gor ape 





DE TREET. READING 
forty dng Price, 
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FACTORY, 3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
$3 HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING Re SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four ye ars 





Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 























Mulford, Viale la Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannetts 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Specta, Operatic TRAINING (Inctvoing Actior 


Teacher of Geor “Ey Berlin; King Clark 
W E. E. Paris; Dr. Batt Geo. Dixon, oronto; 
Shannah C RAD Bloodgood, Florence 








Cc 

E 

K 

G a5 Ls New York 

gE Mee. pera feuse Building 

- Master School tor 

A Composition 

u 535 be tran 147th Street 
New Y 

L 

A 

‘di BUTERA 

' 

B 

Ee ge i fewer soe 

R Two Tria Lessons 

T Cornsgie Hail, N. ‘ Rewy ‘Circle 1380 

°o srudior| 645 Madison Ave., N 


Phone, Plaza 7480 





GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


* FLETCHER-COPP 


= Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
v Fletcher Music Method 
N 381 Vork Terrace 


on rT U G0 Composer Pianta 

ae ‘ieee anaes 

FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn 


Peoria Musical College ™s43™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own_ building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 


Detroit. Mich. 
64- 66 East Vas 


CENTRAL MUSIC H Buren St. ,Chicege 


Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, Fo: 
terms and dates, ad.irese Harriet Martin Snow 
Manager. 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740 














50 superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Canape), Directer 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART aud EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 








Granberry Piano School 


SUMMER NORMAL 


A of Playing For booklet address 
r ot Teaching | Carnegie Hall, New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstracse 42 I! 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonk 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing D'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie 
and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch,. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
lianee, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths,thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinet 
in shake, trill and stac 
ecato, and withal quickly 





responsive to bow-pres«ure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you de not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — ‘An Artist's 
Touch” which 1 wil! 
gladly mail you FREE 
and which contains opin 
fons from world famous 
artists who use REIN 


DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsi 
ble persons, on trial, ‘or 
comparison with other 
~new or famous old vio 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Reindah! Grand Mo ‘el, $2503 











39th A C 


Albino Gorno Ottilie H. 


Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 
Mary Venable 


Louise Doti 





THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


ADE MIC 


A Professional School for Instruction in MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


faculty of Eminent Artists and Teachers 


Louise Church 

Lillian Kreimer 

Lino Mattioli 

Lillian Arkell Rixford 


Giacinto Gorno 


i EAR, 


19 16- pe 


with the following 


Johannes Miersch 
Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 
Emil Heermann 
Adolph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 


Dickerscheid 





Fine Arte Building 
Chicago 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovite 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Slst Season) 
FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Masical Divecteres 











(Three Schools) 














DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus 


idd Key Conservatory “ax 


HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 














For Catalog address 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar Ml. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust Fratmcxe. 








Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lecture» 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble olayin g, vocal sight reading 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 


professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 












ESTABLISHED 1867 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
: ARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progreasiy: 
European conservatories, 


Elocution -- MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty ef International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages fur post-graduate and reperiusne 
work. 

[deal locatsen and resdence department wath 
supertor equipment 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Gak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For catalogue apd information 
address Miss Bearna Baur, Directress 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


( te Courses in Voice, Organ, Pia tringed Instruments, Pul 
School Music; Theoretica Historical Branct 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 











St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


@ @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 























ae Ultra- 






uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





| JEWETT PIANO CO., 


tured by : 





~ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
Sieg. ¢ ¢ 8.858882 f-3 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes. : : : : : : 


wr > were never better emphasized 
ae / 








The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
Gees” Os 8 geese. 8 8s 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 
315 FIFTH AVENUE 











Corner 32d Street 


ae 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
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